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THE 


ANDOVER REVIEW: 


A Monthly Magazine of Religion, Theology, Social Science, and Literatur 


EDITED BY 
EGBERT C. SMYTH, WILLIAM J. TUCKER, J. W. CHURCHILL! 
GEORGE HARRIS, EDWARD Y. HINCKS, 
Professors in Andover Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass., with the codperation and active 
support of their colleagues in the Faculty. 





THe ANDOVER Review for 1888 will be conducted on the same general p! 
which has been pursued heretofore. Its aim is not controversy, but search for tru 
While it cannot do otherwise than controvert teachings which it regards as untru 
and correct those in which truth suffers by wrong emphasis, its prime object is to s¢ 
and utter the Truth so that it shall commend itself to all right-minded men. 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 


On topics of commanding interest, whether theological, religious, social, education 
or literary, the Review will contain articles by writers thoroughly competent to tr 
them. The past volumes of the Review sufficiently indicate the resources of schol: 
ship, special study and training, literary skill, and manly character, from which th 
leading portion of the Review is drawn ; and these amply guarantee equal variety a: 
excellence for the future. 


OTHER ‘DEPARTMENTS. 


The various Departments of the Review, — 


Biblical and Historical Criticism, 
Missionary and Geographical Information, 
Theological and Religious Intelligence, 
Sociology and the Moral Aspects of Public Questions. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


These will be maintained with the same care as heretofore, and made highly val 
able by the cooperation of men whose training and observation enable them to spe 


with authority. 
THE EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The Editors of the Review will, as heretofore, discuss such current topics as see 
to them to require frank and effective treatment from the standpoint of Christian trut 





The volumes of the ANDOVER REvIEw begin with January and July. Each nu 
ber contains 112 pages or more. 


Terms: $4.00 a year in advance, postage free ; single copies, 35 cents. 
N. B. THe Anpover Review and the ATLANTIC MONTHLY will be sent to o: 
address for $7.00 a year. 





Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, and therefore remittances should be made 
Money-Order, Draft, or Registered Letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park StrREEt, Boston. 


RMS—SINGLE NUMBERS, 35 CENTS YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $4.00 





NDID WORK OF ENDURING VALUE. 





4 Park Street, Boston. 





NDID WORK OF ENDURING VALUE. 


History of the Christian Church. 


By Georce Park Fisuer, D.D., LL D., Proressor or Eccrestasticat History in YALe 
> > . 
University. 1 vol. 8vo, with maps, $3.50. 


REV. R. S. STORRS, “T am surprised that the author has been able to put such multi- 
D tudes of facts, with analysis of opinions, definitions of tendencies, and 
: concise personal’sketches, into a narrative at once so graceful, graphic 

and compact.” 


PROF. PHILIP “Prof. Fischer has completely succeeded in condensing the im- 
SCHAFF. LL.D. | ™°nse mass of material of his subject into one volume, ard producing 
’ LL. 


a most useful munual for students which meets a long-fe.t want.” 


PROF A.V. G. AL-| “It has the merit of being «minently readable, its conclusions rest 

os = - | on the widest research and the latest and best scholarship, it keeps a 

LEN, Episcopal Di- just sense of proportion in the treatment of topics, it is written in the 

vinity School, Cam- | interest of Christianity as a who e, and not of any one sect or church, 

' it is so entirely impartial that it is not easy to discern the Author's 
bridge, Mi A Bw . 

86, Mass. sympathies or his denominatio: al attitude, and it has the great ad- 
vantage in which the German hand-bouks, so long in use, are deficient, 
of dwelling at due length upon English and American church history. 
In short, it is a work which no one but a Jong and successful teacher 
of church history cou!d have produced.” 


REV. WM. M. “The au:hor has supplied a great want in this book and laid all 
TAYLOR, D.D busy men under a deep and lasting obligation.” 
» DU. 








RECENT IMPORTANT WORKS: 
Fifteen Years in Yale Chapel. 


1874-1886. By Noag Porter, D.D., LL.D. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


The sermons are exceptionally well adapted for the perusal of 
thoughtful young men of all classes, and are calm, philoso hical dis- 
cussions of questions which have an important bearing on ‘Theistic and 

Boston Saturday Christian faith, They are timely and forcible porn They will 
Evening Gazette. strengthen the believer’s faith in the acceptable truths of religion, and 
will give peace, no doubt, to many a wavering mind. Even those who 
reject their teachings must acknowledge that they are written in a 
spirit of toleration and fairness that is worthy of imitation. 


The Story of the Psalms. 


By Henry Van Dyke, D.D., of Brick Church, New York city. 12mo, $1.50. 


One of the most stirring and uplifting of religious books. Its life, 

Boston Post. its ardor, its freshness of feeling, its vividness of narration are fasci- 
nating. Readers will uo longer take the Psalms in order, ignorant of 

their meaning and of the circumstances under which they were written. 


The Religion of the Present and of the Future. 


Sermons Preached Chiefly at Yale College. By Tueopore D. Wootsey, D.D.,LL.D.. With 
portrait. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
This new edition of more than a score of ex-President Woolsey's 
-_ discourses will be weleomed by all who appreciate the qualit‘es which 
A New Edition. make these sermons preéminent —the direct application of truth, 
severe logical simplicity, and that eloquenze which springs from unaf- 
fected earnestness and single-hearted sincerity. 


The Ethical Import of Darwinism. 














By J. G. Scuurman, M.A., Sage Professor of Philosophy in Cornell University. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. 
Dr. Schurman’s style is so clear and rich and easy that it is a pleas- 
ure to follow him. One finds in this book the excellences of, a schol- 
New York Post. arly and candid and genuinely inquiring mind. The work deserves 
to be widely read. 


*,* These books for sale by all Booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
1 











HYMNS OF THE FAITH, 
ith Psalms, 


FOR THE USE OF CONGREGATIONS. 


EDITED BY 
GEORGE HARRIS, D. D., anp WILLIAM J. TUCKER, D. D., 


PROFESSORS IN ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


AnD MR. E. K. GLEZEN, 


OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


—-—— 


TESTIMONIALS. 


——_ 


From A, A. STANLEY, late President of the Music Teachers’ Association of the 
United States. 


The compilers of “ Hymns of the Faith” assigned themselves no easy task in 
undertaking to produce a work which should contain none but the choicest hymns 
and tunes, and at the same time be adapted to the requirements of successful con- 
gregational singing. ‘These requirements are: well-defined melody, easy flow, mod- 
erate compass, and, above all, an adequate expression of the sentiments embodied 
in the hymns. 

To state that each and every tune in this collection fulfills these conditions is 
the highest commendation which can be given to the work, and is at the same time 
- arecognition of the intelligence and tact which have governed the compilers in their 
labor. One of the most commendable features of the work is the sensible “ point- 
ing” of the selections for chanting, as it is not governed by a blind adherence to 
tradition, but by an intention to bring out the real meaning of the words. Feeling 
confident that the recognition which will surely be accorded to “ Hymns of the 
Faith” by musicians will be bestowed by the worshiping congregations in whose 


interest it is issued, I take pleasure in giving it my unqualified endorsement. 
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From Rosert Bonner, Esq., Secretary of the American College of Musicians. 


I have carefully examined the “Hymns of the Faith,” and consider it to be 
superior to any other collection that I have ever seen. Its particular excellence 
consists in the musical merit of the tunes themselves, and also in their perfect 
adaptability to the words with which they are coupled. The common expres- 
sion, “ A very pretty tune, but it does not go with the words,” will not apply in 
this case. 

I am also impressed with the fact that while the old favorite tunes have been 
retained, sufficient prominence has been given to new tunes, and the modern 
school, if I may so term it, of hymn-tune composition has been very well repre- 
sented. 

The pointing of the Psalter is natural and smooth, and will render this part of a 
musical service easy and intelligible. 





From BenjaMIN D. ALLEN, Esq., Organist of the Union Congregational Church, 
Worcester, Mass. 


I have been much interested in examining ‘“‘ Hymns of the Faith.” I consider it 
an advance upon any similar book published in this country with which I am famil- 
iar. Its excellence appears in its compactness, the judicious selection of hymns, 
and their adaptation to the requirements of church worship, in the musical value of, 
the tunes, their adaptation to the hymns, and their fitness for congregational use. 

The responsive readings and chants add much to the value of the work. Its in- 
troduction to our churches will aid essentially in solving the problem, “ How to im- 
prove our church music.” 





From the Congregationalist. 


These psalms and hymns speak for themselves, and we have no hesitation in the 
judgment that for richness, fitness, and variety in that department, the collection is 
preéminent. Take it for all in all, we doubt if there be any that in this respect ap- 
proaches it in freshness and fullness of adaptation to the needs of our Christian 
congregations. We do not feel competent to speak so decidedly of the musical 
portion of the volume ; but, so far as we can judge, that is worthy of its relation and 
connections. Use, and use by congregations only, can fairly test its fitness as to 
this ; but a friend, whose musical gifts largely exceed our own, prophesies for it a 
gratifying success. The metronome time is given for aid to organists and choris- 
ters, and the Amen is fitly added to be sung at the end of everyhymn. The book 
by all means should be carefully examined and tested by congregations which de- 
sire replenishment in this department. 


The price of single copies is $1.50, met, The price to churches can be learned 
by application to the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park STREET, Boston, Mass. 
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THE JACKSON VENTY 









LATING GRATE. 
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A Furnace in the Fireplace. so combined with the grate s to increase the heat of the 
latter four-fold, and effect perfect ventilation by producing an inflow of warmed out-door air and 


exhaustion of the air near the floor. 


In use ten years, with all kinds of fuel; heating rooms adjoining, or on different floors. 


Reports 


from every State and ‘Territory, and Illustrated Catalogues showing scores of designs, sent on appli- 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 


cation. 


No. 50 Beekman Street, New York. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, 1s pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of @ superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink, or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
.and is highly recommended by 
4 tourists. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878, 
BAKER’ 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
(\ with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
i\ and istherefore far more economi- 
a cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





















REMINGTON 
Standard Type- Writer. 





The Standard Writing Machine of 
the World, 


WE GUARANTEE 
All that we claim for the Remington. 


Buy it, with the privilege of returning 
within 30 days if not 


ABSOLUTELY SATISFACTORY. 


Type-Writer and Stenographers’ Supplies of 
the finest quality. Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
339 Broadway, New York. 
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Improve your mental capabilities, lessen 
suffering from mental exhaustion, prevent 
assitude and brain fatigue, strengthen the 
memory, add bright new life and health to 
brain and nerves, by 


CROSBY’S PVN 
Vitalized Phosphites. | tHe evpen’s paucHTeR. 


JUST COMPLETED. 
Representing a Group of Puritans returning 







The Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, 


Gladstone, as well as thousands of our from Sabbath Meeting. 

best brain-workers, have cured their ner- Price, $15.00. 

vous exhaustion, and now maintain their} ‘These groups of statuary are packed, without 
bodily and mental vigor by its use. extra charge, to go with safety to any part of the 


‘ “ world. If intended for Wedding or Holiday 
It aids in the bodily and wonderfully | Presents, they will be forwarded promptly as 


: l ildren. directed. 
in the mental growth of children An Illustrated Catalogue of all the groups, vary- 





It is not a secret. A Vital Phosphite, | ing in prices from 
not a Laboratory Phosphate or soda-water $10.00 to $25.00, 
absurdity. | and pedestals (in ebonized wood), can be had on 
| 56 W. 25th St., New York. — or will be mailed by inclosing ten 
For sale by druggists or mail, $1.00. JOHN ROGERS, 
60 Broadway, cor. of 17th Street 
Every one speaks well of Vitalized Phosphites. ° Rew York. . P 
- Christian at Work. TAKE THE ELEVATOR. 











Hrstinis 


ACID PHOSPHATE, 


For Dyspepsia, Mental and Physical Exhaustion, Nervousness, Diminished Vitality, ete. 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E. N. Horsford, of Cambridge. 
A preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, potash, and iron, with phosphoric acid, in such form as to be 
adily assimilated by the system. Universally recommended and prescribed by physicians of all schools. Its action 
Will harmonize with such stimulants as are necessary to take. It is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance to 
both brain and body. It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 











if 





As a Brain and Nerve Tonic. 
Dr. E. W. ROBERTSON, Cleveland, Ohio, says: ‘‘ From my experience, can cordially recommend it as a brain and 
erve tonic, especially in nervous debility, nervous dyspepsia,’’ etc., etc. 
For Wakefulness. 
Dr. WILLIAM P. CLOTIIIER, Buffalo, N. Y., says: ‘‘I prescribed it for a Catholic priest, who was a hard student, 
for wakefulness, extreme nervousness, etc., and he reports it has been of great benefit to him.” 


In Nervous Debility. 


. Dr. EDWIN F. VOSE, Portland, Me., says: ‘‘I have prescribed it for many of the various forms of nervous debility, 
and it has never failed to do good.” 

af For the Ill Effects of Tobacco. 

ot Dr. C. A. FERNALD, Boston, says: ‘I have used it in cases of impaired nerve function with beneficial results, 


especially in cases where the system is affected by the toxic action of tobacco.” 


T Invigorating, Strengthening, Healthful, Refreshing. 
i] Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars mailed free. 
Manufactured by the RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 








BEWARE OF - 


Books in Sets, 
Admirable in Quality, Excellent for Gifts. 





Louis Agassiz. 
Life and Works. New Uniform Edition. The 
set, 6 volumes, crown 8vo, gilt top, $10.00. 

Robert Browning. 


Poetical Works. New Riverside Edition. 
In six volumes. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $10.00; 
half calf, $18.00. 


John Burroughs. 


Works. In 7 volumes. 
top, $1.50; the set, $10.50. 


Each, 16mo, gilt 


Thomas De Quincey. 


Complete Works. Riverside Edition. In twelve 
volumes, 12mo, each, $1.50; the set, $18.00 ; 
half calf, $33.00. 

New Fireside Edition. In six volumes, crown 
8vo, $10.00; half calf, $20.00. 
(Sold only in sets.) 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Complete Works. Riverside Edition. With 
two Portraits. In eleven volumes, gilt top. 
Each volume, 12mo, $1.75; the set, $19.25; 
half calf, $33.00; half calf, gilt top, $35.00; 
haif crushed levant, $44.00. 

Little Classic Edition. In eleven volumes. 
Each volume, 18mo, $1.25; the set, in box, 
$13.75; in half calf, or half morocco, $25.00 ; 
in tree calf, $35.00. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


Works. Little Classic Edition. In twenty- 
five volumes. 18mo, each, $1.00; the set, 
$25.00; half calf, or half morocco, $50.00; 
tree calf, $75.00. 
Riverside Edition. With Introductory Notes 
by GrorcE P. LATHROP. With eleven orig- 
inal Etchings and twelve vignette Woodcuts, 
and a steel Portrait. In twelve volumes. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00 each; the set, 
$24.00; half calf, $36.00; half calf, gilt top, 
$37-50; half crushed levant, $48.00. 
Wayside Edition. With Portrait, twenty-three 
Etchings, and Notes. In twenty-four volumes, 
12mo, gilt top, $36.00; half calf, $65.00 ; half 
calf, gilt top, $70.00 ; half levant, $85.00. 
(Sold only in sets.) 


New Fireside Edition. In six volumes, 
crown 8vo, $10.00 ; half calf, $20.00. 


(Sold only in sets.) 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Works. 
etc. In ten volumes, crown 8vo. 
$17.00; half calf, $30.00. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Novels and Stories. In eleven volumes, 
1zmo. The set, in box, $16.00. 


Including Essays, Novels, Poems, 
The set, 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park STREET, Boston ; 11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 





William Dean Howells. 


Novels and Travel Sketches. In eight vol 
umes, 12mo. The set, in box, $12.00; half 
calf, $22.00. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Complete Poetical and Prose Works. New 
kiverside Edition. With Notes (many of 
them by Mr. Longfellow) giving various 
readings, and Literary, Historical, Biograph- 
ical, and Bibliographical Information, a Table 
of First Lines, Indexes, etc. Together with 
five steel portraits of Longfellow. In eleven 
volumes, crown 8vo, each, $1.50; the set, 
$16.50; half calf, $30.25; half levant, $44.00. 
Volumes 1, 2: Prose Works; Volumes 3-8: 
Poetical W orks ; 9-11 : Translation of Dante. 


James Russell Lowell. 


Works. Comprising Travels, Essays, and 
Poetical Works. In five volumes. 12mo, 
gilt top, $9.00; half calf, $15.00. 


William Shakespeare. 


Edited by RICHARD 
With Glossarial, Histori- 
cal, and Explanatory Notes. Riverside Eadi- 
tion. In three volumes. The set, crown 
8vo, gilt top, $7.50; half calf, $12.00. 
Riverside Edition. Insixvolumes. The set, 
8vo, gilt top, $10.00; half calf, $18.00. 


Complete Works. 
GrRaNT WHITE. 


Horace E. Scudder. 


The Bodley Books. Including Doings of the 
Bodley Family, The Bodleys Telling Stories, 
The Bodleys on Wheels, The Bodleys A foot, 
Mr. Bodley Abroad, The Bodley Grandchil- 
dren and their Fourney in Holland, The Eng: 
lish Bodleys,and The Viking Bodleys. New 
Edition, eight volumes in four, attractively 
bound in cloth. With all the Illustrations 
which appeared in the original volumes. 
$2.00 a volume; the set, $8.00. 


Henry D. Thoreau. 


Books of Observation and Life. In ten vol- 
umes, I2mo, $1.50 each. The set, in box, 
$15.00; half calf, $27.50. 


Edwin Percy Whipple. 


Works. Including Critical, Literary, an 
Personal Essays and Reviews. New Editio 
In six volumes, crown 8vo, gilt top, eac 
$1.50; the set, $9.00; half calf, $15.00. 


John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Poems and Prose Works. Cambridge Edition 
In five volumes. 12mo, gilt top, $8.75; hall 
calf, $15.00; morocco, or tree calf, $22.50. 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


By James Exxior Cazor. With a fine new steel Portrait. 2 vols. 12mo, 
gilt top, $3.50 ; half calf, $6.00. 

Mr. Cabot, who is Mr. Emerson’s literary executor, is admirably equipped in every respect 
to write his biography. He has incorporated in it many letters and copious extracts from Mr. 
Emerson’s journal, bringing out distinctly the nobility of Mr. Emerson’s character, the depth 
and purity of his thought, the admiring loyalty of his friends, and the profound and gracious 
influence of his writings and of his life. 





Complete Works. 


Riverside Edition. With two Portraits. In eleven volumes, gilt top. Each 
volume, 12mo, $1.75; the set, $19.25 ; half calf, $33.00 ; half calf, gilt top, $35.00 ; half 
crushed levant, $44.00. 


1. Nature, Addresses, and Lectures (for-| 6. Conduct of Life. 
merly known as Miscellanies). With | 7. Society and Solitude. 
Portrait. 8. Letters and Social Aims. 
2. Essays. First Series. 9. Poems. With Portrait. 
3. Essays. Second Series. 10. Lectures and Biographical Sketches. 
4. Representative Men. (A new volume.) 
5. English Traits. 11. Miscellanies. (A new volume.) 





The workmanship of this elegantly simple edition is what we expect from the taste that 
presides over the Riverside Press. — New York Evening Post. 


Little Classic Edition. In eleven volumes. The arrangement and contents 
of the volumes are identical with those of the Riverside Edition. Each volume, 18mo, $1.25 ; 
the set, in box, $13.75 ; in half calf, or half morocco, $25.00 ; in tree calf, $35.00. 


Separate Volumes. 
Poems. Little Classic Edition. 18mo, half calf, $2.25. 
Poems. Household Edition. With Portrait. 12mo, $1.75; full gilt, $2.25; 


half calf, $3.00 ; morocco, or tree calf, $4.50. 
Essays. Little Classic Edition. In two volumes. 18mo, half calf, $4.50. 
Fortune of the Republic. 16mo, 50 cents. 


Culture, Behavior, Beauty, etc. In Modern Classics. 832mo, 75 cents; School 
Edition, 40 cents. 


Nature, Love, Friendship, ete. In Modern Classics. 82mo, 75 cents; School 


Edition, 40 cents. 
Edited by Mr. Emerson. 


Parnassus. A. choice collection of Poetry. With an Introductory Essay. 
Household Edition. 12mo, $1.75 ; half calf, $3.00 ; morocco, or tree calf, $4.50. 


Library Edition. 8vo, $8.50; half calf, $5.00; morocco, or tree calf, $7.50. 


Compilations from Emerson’s Works. 


Emersc2 birthday Book. Containing Selections from the Poems and Prose 
Writings of Ratph Watpo Emerson. With Portrait and twelve Illustrations. 32mo, 
$1.00 ; seal, limp, $2.50. 

Emerson Calendar. A Calendar containing Selections from Mr. EMERson’s 
writings for every day in the year. Mounted on a card decorated in colors, 50 cents. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 











HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 PARK STREET, Boston; 11 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YorK. 





xcellent Books by Famous Authors. 








THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. ° 
Novels, Short Stories, and Travels. 


From Ponkapog to Pesth. $1.25. 

Marjorie Daw and Other People. $1.50. 

Marjorie Daw and Other Stories. In Riv- 
erside Aldine Series. $1.00. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 


I HAVE elsewhere (‘‘ The Independent,” January 14, 1886,) 
tried to call attention to the study of our social questions as a 
proper part of University discipline. It seemed to me that this 
whole range of movements, looking toward philanthropy and 
reform, and forming so conspicuous an element in modern social 
life, ought to be accepted as new material in a liberal education. 
No sooner do young men or young women leave their colleges 
than they are called, in the present state of American society, to 
an interest in these affairs. Such a student must take his part 
in the charities of his town, or must give his vote concerning tem- 
perance, or finds himself thrown into the midst of a labor agi- 
tation, or is called to some service for the cause of the Indian. 
To separate himself from such questions is to withdraw himself 
altogether from the larger life and broader interests of his com- 
munity. The moment one takes his place in the organism of 
social life he discovers a demand such as has never been felt before 
for intelligent and disciplined views in such affairs. He finds not 
only that these are the burning problems of the time, but that if 
they are not frankly faced they are likely to become its tragic 
problems. A very few years ago they were the concerns of spe- 
cialists in philosophy or in political economy, but they are now 
questions concerning which every educated person must have an 
opinion, however crude it may be. A few years ago, for instance, 
the administration of charity had seemed to be systematized 
under a few beneficent institutions and the mechanism of State 
Boards, but now a new science of charity has been developed, 
with principles never fully recognized before, and with methods 
which demand a new accession of intelligent sympathy. A few 
years ago the problems of marriage and divorce seemed to be 
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matters for legal experts and legislative action. Now they are 
seen to be questions involving our whole national life, threatening 
that unit of civilization which has lain since prehistoric times in 
the institution of the family, and depending, not on technical 
action in a single profession, but on a quickened public senti- 
ment concerning the sanctity of the home. Temperance agita- 
tion is manifesting in these very years so amazing an increase 
of rational method that no educated man or woman can now 
escape the responsibility of a personal decision and influence. 
The discipline of the criminal classes, the regulation of the Indian 
tribes, — these again are matters which have been taken out of 
the hands of specialists and have been seen to involve the intelli- 
gence and the conscience of the whole community. The transition 
is most marked, though not more real, in what we call the labor 
question. A few years ago the relations between employers and 
employed seemed finally determined at the hands of the econo- 
mists. They had their inevitable adjustments and their invariable 
laws. Political economy appeared to be so completed a science 
‘that in 1876 the Hon. Robert Low declared that it seemed to him 
‘to have no more work to do. Now, with a sudden and startling 
‘uprising in all civilized countries, these same discussions have taken 
on a new meaning. They have been snatched by plain people from 
the economists’ hands. The victims of these necessary laws cry 
out against them. They will either break these laws, iron though 
such laws may be, or they will counteract them with new laws, 
born of the new time. Thus, throughout Europe and America 
has spread a startling gospel of discontent, creating its mass of 
inflaming literature, inculcating a crude creed for the ignorant, 
involving the prosperity and permanence of our social life, and 
finding among us a great moral and intellectual unpreparedness 
to meet the situation. In such a state of things the duty of the 
colleges is clear. It is in them that the hope of discriminat- 
ing, far-sighted, and intelligent views must lie. A man has grave 
disadvantages who begins these studies amid the pressure and 
prejudices of his active interests. It is in the calmness and the 
untainted atmosphere of academic life that the first principles of 
such studies can best be found. Fortunately for our future, the 
colleges and the seminaries of the country are rapidly recognizing 
the new demand made upon them by these new problems of social 
life. Ina half dozen of our universities, instruction — more or 
less thorough and explicit — is already directed to this end, and 
a new department of liberal education appears to be forming 
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which ought to be stimulating and elevating alike to those who 
teach and to those who learn. 

Such is the subject, regarded as one of direct and practical 
usefulness. I now desire, however, to say of it something more 
than this. For it is not alone by being useful that a study is jus- 
tified in a liberal education. A university is not the place for a 
purely technical discipline. The question still remains whether 
the studies which I have described can be philosophically pursued ; 
whether, that is to say, they may be regarded as illustrations of 
the principles which control and interpret human life. This would 
be to deal, not merely with the study of the social questions, but 
with the philosophy of the social questions, — and this is the fur- 
ther step which I now wish to take. I do not merely say that 
the student of social questions is learning things which he will be 
glad to know, and thinking of the things of which the world about 
him is most seriously thinking; I do not merely say that informa- 
tion about such affairs is a demand of modern education, and that 
to send thousands of young people into American life, as our col- 
leges do every year, without any preparation for these large con- 
flicts of opinion, and to call these people educated, will soon seem 
worse than absurd; I say that these large movements of social 
life open before the student into philosophical principles, sur- 
prising alike in their nearness and their scope, and that they re- 
affirm and verify, by a hitherto unused method, some of the pro- 
foundest impulses and principles of human life. This is the 
proposition on which I wish to dwell. Taking the study of social 
questions as material, to what large conclusions does it lead? 
Regarding these diverse phenomena as illustrations of human life, 
what are the laws of human life which they illustrate? Begin- 
ning with these immediate and easily observed data of social ex- 
perience, into what principles of human conduct is the student 
led? This is the point with which I now wish to deal. 

I name, first, among these larger results of the study of social 
questions a clearer sense of the relation between economic science 
and ethics. Here is a matter which has been of late much de- 
bated. On the one hand have stood the orthodox economists with 
their abstract and deductive science, announcing laws with no 
moral content or intention whatever; and on the other hand there 
have ranged themselves the whole series of prophetic utterances, 
beginning with the passionate outburst of Carlyle, taken up by 
the lyric protest of Ruskin, and now repeated in sterner tones by 
the masses themselves, demanding that political economy shall be 
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transtormed into a moral science, dealing with what ought to be, 
describing other terms of union than the “cash nexus,” growing 
from “roots of honor” and multiplying “ not commercial profits 
but healthy souls.” Here, as is well known, is the source of that 
disaffection and revolution which political economy has lately wit- 
nessed. The old school and the new are divided by their different 
conception of the relation of their science to the sense of duty. 

Now let a man with any degree of thoroughness consider the 
methods of our social questions, and he becomes aware of two 
important truths. One is, that such movements must proceed 
through the mechanism of economic laws. They cannot be 
regulated by sentimentalism or by conscience alone. They must 
discover and conform to the methods of science. Thus charity 
becomes a blessing only as it works under economic principles. 
Sentimental charity has had its day; scientific charity has just 
begun its usefulness. So, again, temperance reform has set itself 
to discover practicable and scientific methods, and its great 
achievements must be reached through an absolute conformity to 
the economic principles of social life. Yet, on the other hand, it 
is equally obvious that no method in the social questions has any 
motive power in itself. What gives impulse and force to a social 
movement is not the method which it pursues but the moral intent 
which it conveys. Charity must be scientific, but the sentiment 
of charity moves the science of charity. Wise temperance re- 
form is good political economy, but political economy was never 
the dynamic of temperance reform. Thus economic science 
provides the mechanism, and the sense of duty provides the 
power. Sentiment without science is like steam unapplied to its 
proper work. It seethes and boils and threatens with its tumultu- 
ous vitality until it is compressed in its proper engine. Science 
without sentiment is mechanism without steam, ingenious and 
complete, but without the dynamic which gives it motion and 
power. Is not this the true relation between economics and 
ethics in the commercial world? It is quite true, as the orthodox 
economists declare, that the principles of their science are inde- 
pendent of the hopes, fears, duties, or desires of life. They are 
the adjusted mechanism through which life has to weave its 
destiny of good or evil. They are principles which may be an- 
alyzed with the same calmness and remoteness from practical 
intent with which the chemist examines his compound, careless 
whether it is a poison or an antidote. Yet it is equally true that 
the principles of economic science have no self-acting quality for 
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usefulness. They demand behind their mechanism an impulse 
of moral purpose. The chemist completes his analysis, and then 
the physician takes up his results and applies them to the healing 
of disease. This is the precise transition which economic science 
is now witnessing. It is not a revolution which discards economic 
methods, but it is a great moral, arising, acting through the 
mechanism of science with the power of an awakened conscience. 
Let the mechanism fail, and we have the impracticable dreams 
and sentimental vagaries which are now so often expressed as sub- 
stitutes for economic science ; let the ethical dynamic fail, and we 
have a science which may be complete in itself, beautiful, like an 
engine in its intricate adjustments, interesting, like a chemist’s 
analysis as a contribution to truth, but dead, like an engine with- 
out steam, dangerous as chemical compounds in untrained hands, 
because unapplied by the disciplined mind to the practical issues 
for which it was made. A twofold teaching then runs through 
these social questions, and it is the very teaching which, in the 
social distresses of the time, we need to hear. ‘ Mechanism,” 
says the greatest of contemporary philosophers, Lotze, in perhaps 
the most important words of modern philosophy, “is everywhere 
essential yet everywhere subordinate.” To revolt from the me- 
chanism of economics and to demand that morals shall supply its 
laws, — that is the one peril of the social questions. To rest in 
the mechanism, satisfied with its completeness and indifferent to 
its application, that is the other. To accept the principles of 
economics as the method of profitable philanthropy, as one accepts 
the laws of the natural world as the method of profitable living, 
and then to illuminate and penetrate these principles with the 
dynamic of a moral purpose,—that is the way of social order, 
progress, and peace. 

I name next, as a result of the study of these social questions, 
their contribution to a new method of ethics. It is a curious fact 
that ethics has almost always been a dull study. It seems to 
deal with the most practical of human interests, its material is 
alive and near; conduct and duty ought to make the most stimu- 
lating of subjects for study; yet we must confess that among the 
most lifeless literature must be classified the text-books of ethics. 
Its method has been deductive, introspective, psychological ; it has 
dissected and tabulated the impulses and emotions of life until 
they lie before us, not like the fresh growths of the flowers of 
the field, but like the dried specimens of an herbarium. ‘“ Never 
before,” as has been wittily said, “had human nature been so neatly 
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dissected, so handily assorted, or so ornamentally packed up. The 
virtues and vices, the appetites, emotions, affections, and sentiments 
stood each in their appointed corner, and with their appropriate 
label, to wait in neat expectation for the season of the professional 
lectures, and the literary world only delayed their acquiescence 
in a uniform creed of moral philosophy till they should have 
arranged to their satisfaction whether the appetites should be 
secreted in the cupboard or paraded on the chimney-piece ; or 
whether certain of the less creditable packets ought in law and 
prudence, or ought not in charity, to be ticketed ‘ Poison.’” 
Now, what does moral philosophy need in such a state of things? 
It needs-a new method of approach. It ought to have its part 
in the inductive method which is controlling research elsewhere. 
The moral life has its living specimens, waiting for our scientific 
observation, subjects, as it were, for the field-work of the stu- 
dent. Suppose we begin with the observation of moral facts, in 
search of the law which adequately interprets them; suppose we 
examine by practical methods some great moral movement, like 
the development of charity, or the progress of temperance, or the 
methods of codperation between employer and employed. Here 
are large phenomena of an evidently moral content. They repre- 
sent a community or class of persons trying to do right. They 
are expressions of a social conscience. They lie before us, 
moreover, as facts large enough to be easily examined. One may 
be misled in considering the complex and subtle motives which 
control an individual, but when he sees a whole community 
swept along in the process of a great moral movement, he can 
hardly be mistaken as to its central meaning and motive. The 
facts of life thus readily observed open the theory of conduct 
which is often so obscure. Thus these social questions present a 
wonderful opportunity for what may be called “ inductive ethics.” 
The name has been misapplied to that form of philosophy which 
reached no ethics at all, just as the title “ positive philosophy ” 
has been assumed by methods which are almost wholly negative. 
It is high time that so good a name was brought to its true use. 
Inductive ethics is the legitimate title of that study which reaches 
the principles of ethics by the observation and analysis of moral 
facts. It is the new method of approach by which moral phi- 
losophy may regain its just relation with the living problems of the 
practical conduct of life. Nor is this all. As one proceeds in 
this inductive inquiry, he is almost certainly brought, by a new 
and unexpected path, to the ethics of idealism. He is looking for 
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a moral motive sufficient to account for such social movements, 
and he discovers, with a certain surprise, that neither the ethics 
of selfishness nor the ethics of expediency is sufficient for these 
things. Much may be laid to selfishness, and much to the bal- 
ancing of one’s own rights against the rights of others, but it is 
not from any such motive that human beings have been led to 
these great works of charity, self-restraint, and benevolence. The 
disciples of Hobbes would not have originated these movements, 
and the disciples of Spencer would not have perpetuated them. 
The inductive study of these special phenomena leads, then, to the 
search for a sufficient motive force. Ethical systems which, under 
other conditions, look complete enough, are put to a new strain when 
we consider whether they hold this class of facts. Not the claiming 
of one’s own rights, nor the adjusting of conflicting rights, brings 
us to the secret of the charity question, or the Indian question, or 
the labor question. These problems are only questions postponed 
and questions growing more perplexing until they are taken up into 
an ideal principle large enough to comprehend and inspire them. 
Thus inductive ethics applied to the social questions opens into ideal 
ethics ; and the idealism which the scientific method seemed to dis- 
place is restored to moral philosophy again. The scientific habit of 
mind, facing facts with absolute sincerity, guides the student by a 
new path into the ideal world. It is the half-hearted or light- 
minded pursuit of science which finds no vista through material 
details into spiritual principles. Inquiries which seem to with- 
draw men from the vision of ideals, if only they are heartily pur- 
sued, are beginning to show us in the most various regions that 
the things which are unseen and unattained are the eternal im- 
pulses of the things which we observe. ‘“ You see, Hylas,” says 
Bishop Berkeley in one of his dialogues, “ the water of yonder 
fountain, how it is forced upward to a certain height, at which it 
breaks and falls back into the basin from whence it rose, its ascent 
as well as descent proceeding from the same general law. Just so 
the same principles which at first view lead to skepticism, pursued 
to a certain point, bring men back to common sense.” 

I name next, among the results of this kind of study, a new 
sense of its unity. At the first glance these diverse questions — 
Indians, prisons, labor, temperance — seem to be isolated subjects, 
each dealt with by its own specialists, and each commended by its 
own devotees as the one source of hope for society. And, ina 
certain sense, all these specialists would be right. It is quite true 
that movement along the line of any one such reform would give 
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a lift and strength to all. For they are interdependent, the one 
with the other. The progress of each is the welfare of the others. 
The retardation of each checks the whole. There is, in fact, 
among these social questions that same correlation and transforma- 
tion of force which we observe among the forces of nature. I 
rub my hands briskly, and the motion is transformed into heat ; 
I strike two stones together in violent collision, and the motion 
becomes light; I rub my sealing-wax, and the motion becomes 
electricity. Or again, I transform heat into motion through the 
steam-engine ; heat into light in the lime light; heat into elec- 
tricity in the electric light. Now it is most interesting to see the 
same correlation of force among our social questions. A person 
interests himself in charity, and he finds the problem of charity 
suddenly transformed into the labor question. If continuous and 
fitting employment could be found, then his charity question would 
be solved. Or he finds that in dealing with charity he is con- 
fronted with the question of the home. If a proper sense of mar- 
riage and its relations could be induced among the poor for whom 
he cares, then again his problem of charity would grow light. 
Or, a person is stirred about the Indian question, and as he works 
down to its principles he finds, with a certain surprise, that they are 
the principles of his associated charities. What has retarded the 
Indian problem has been indiscriminate giving. What the Indian 
needs is—in the language of the Associated Charities — “ Not 
alms, but a friend.” Or, again, as he considers our Indian 
legislation, he finds that it is: but a disguised form of the labor 
problem. It is, indeed, a very curious fact that just as a certain 
class of labor reformers are announcing private ownership in land 
to be the curse of our civilization and the evil to be done away, 
this same ownership of land in severalty is announced as the 
single hope of elevating the Indian into the ways of civilized life. 
Most of all, we observe this interdependence of our questions in 
the case of temperance. Each social movement finds itself trans- 
formed at some point into this other issue. Think of the correla- 
tion between temperance and our attempts at scientific charity. 
Charity is simply baffled and perplexed at every step until it can 
somehow deal with the problem of drink. The vast proportion 
of poverty and crime with which charity has to deal is to be 
stopped, not by charity, but by temperance. I know of nothing 
more interesting in modern sociology than the way in which this 
fact has impressed our workers in charity. Here is this multitude 
of willing visitors among the poor, who have given themselves to 
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this one end only to discover that to gain this one end they must 
deal with a question which they had not meant to touch. If they 
would do their work among the poor, they must take to the poor 
the doctrine and the practice of temperance. Thus it has hap- 
pened that many a person who has never felt the demand made 
upon him for personal abstinence has been brought to it of late 
through his dealing with the poor, and the work of charity has 
been no less a blessing to those who gave than to those who re- 
ceived. If charity is transformed into temperance, so are the 
other social questions. When General Armstrong returned not 
long ago from his last visit to the Indian reservations, he said, 
“The red man’s greatest danger is rum.” So it always has been 
throughout the history of the contact of Indians with whites. 
The civilization of the Indian waits until temperance is the white 
man’s law of life. I need not dwell upon the relation of the 
liquor curse to the problem of the home and the permanence of 
marriage, or to the problem of our criminals, eight tenths of whose 
offenses against law are to be traced to the liquor traffic; but I 
cannot pass by the new and striking relation which has been dis- 
covered between temperance and the labor question, and which it 
is to the lasting credit of the labor organizations to have made 
conspicuous. I had the privilege not long ago of addressing a 
club made up in part of Knights of Labor, in one of our large 
manufacturing towns, and I had anticipated that the questions 
they would ask would be directed toward the political economy of 
their situation. It was a surprise to find that their immediate 
problem, and that which they regarded as the key of their situa- 
tion, lay not in their labor organization, but in their habits of 
temperance. They knew as well as the economists the many 
hundreds of millions of dollars which must be charged annually 
to the drink bill. They knew that a surplus of income was here 
wasted, which, even if it could be in small part saved, would 
bring to the laboring classes not only sober habits but immense 
financial strength. Thus the labor organizations are not only 
morally right but economically sagacious in perceiving the de- 
pendence of that which they want to achieve on a question which 
they did not at first mean to touch. 

Such is the correlation of the socia] questions. Diverse as they 
seem to be, they are interdependent and transformable. They 
are not to be settled independently, with the panacea of a special 
agitator. Each is related to the whole moral condition of so- 
ciety, and each demands patience, self-restraint, and breadth of 
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view. What is there that reformers need to learn so much as 
this? Impatience is their constant hindrance. ‘ The trouble is,” 
said one of them, “ that God is not in a hurry, andI am.” The 
magnitude of their undertaking is not half discerned because it is 
not seen to involve the whole moral texture of society. But when 
one has thus seen the largeness of each special undertaking 
through its relation to the whole, then a new hope begins. For 
one sees that in this correlation of movements every stroke done 
anywhere for progress is felt all along the line of social needs. 
Let a man deal wisely with one such question and he is affecting 
all. He is like the sergeant in a regimental line toward whom 
the touch of all the elbows tends, and who affects by his own 
motion the solidity and straightness of the whole. Let him move 
straight on, not wavering in his own course, with his eye on his 
own end, and the touch of elbows runs all along the line and keeps 
it firm and true. What motive to philanthropy can be more 
quickening than this,—that the whole organism of society is 
waiting for every wise plan that can be made and wholesome word 
that can be spoken? It is the social verification of the doctrine 
of St. Paul, that we are members one of another, so that if one 
member is weak, it is the illness of the whole body, and if any 
member is strong, it is the joy and the health of the whole. 

Thus I am brought, by the very language I am forced to use, to 
the last principle which the study of these social questions seems 
to disclose. We have seen them leading us from economics to 
ethics, from materialism to idealism, from diversity to unity, and 
now, finally, we ask for the nature of that unity which thus binds 
the varied movements into one organic life. Just as the physi- 
cist, observing the correlation of his varied forces, refers them all 
to a central cosmic Energy of which they are all expressions, so 
we inquire for that central Energy in modern life which utters 
itself through the correlated forces of social reforms, now in 
works of charity, now in movements of temperance, now in the 
reformation of our prisons, and now in the adjustments of our 
business, What is this dynamic of social reform? I answer. 
abruptly: It is the power of the Christian life, finding its partial 
expression in these diverse social movements and co-ordinating 
them all through its single impulse. Consider, for instance, what 
it is that makes a community or a state care for its poor? It is 
not self-interest or self-preservation. It is a sense of responsibility 
toward the helpless, slowly expressing itself through economics 
and through legislation ; and this sense of responsibility toward the 
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weak is a distinctively Christian principle. It is one of the most 
surprising facts of history, that the history of charity begins 
with the history of Christianity and grows with its growth. There 
is a profound contrast between the “ Liberalitas” of the heathen 
world and the “ Caritas” of Christians. It is the difference be- 
tween the prodigal display of one’s own capacity and the consid- 
erate thoughtfulness of another’s need. The one is the expression 
of human differences, the other of human brotherhood. Wise 
charity is, indeed, good social science ; it is, indeed, expedient for 
the state to help the helpless; but, none the less, it is neither 
social science nor expediency which suggests or perpetuates the 
impulse to charity. It is the power of the Christian ideal, the 
sense of the organic life of man, the discovery of personal happi- 
ness in the service of the community,— it is this wondrous 
dynamic which has slowly penetrated the Christian world and is 
finding now its systematic and scientific expression. Or again, 
what is the real question of which our treatment of the Indians 
or of the criminals is an expression? It is the question whether 
this is a Christian nation, whether its methods shall be those of 
shifting expediency and personal profit, or whether out of the sense 
of the Fatherhood of one God there shall issue the confession of 
the brotherhood of all men, so that human life, however con- 
ditioned or however brutalized, shall appeal to us as children of 
our own Father for the discipline, education, and opportunity 
which are for us to bestow. That which has stirred the nation in 
these affairs and transformed them from details of policy into 
great social questions, is the half-recognized truth that they are 
tests of the reality among us of Christian ideals and Christian 
faith. And when we turn to the bewildering problems of the 
labor question, where is any hope of a solution to be found? 
There is no self-acting panacea. Legislation, organization, arbi- 
tration, co-operation, — these are not methods which have in them- 
selves any moral dynamic. The conditions of their success lie in 
the spirit which they illustrate. The most promising methods fail 
through moral unpreparedness alike in employers and employed. 
Co-operation — the most hopeful modern expedient — demands, 
first of all, what has been called the “ co-operative man,” — the 
man, that is to say, who can contribute to the problem an en- 
dowment of patience, foresight, and fidelity. It fails under the 
fairest outward conditions when the inward life is thus unpre- 
pared. “I wish to express my profound conviction,” says the 
first exponent of profit-sharing in industry, “that the methods 
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described in this volume, valuable as they are in themselves, con- 
stitute no self-acting panacea, and that their fruits can be reached 
only by men who feel that life does not consist in abundance of 
material possessions, who regard stewardship as nobler than 
ownership, and whose economic science is enlightened by the 
spirit of the gospel.” And so, last of all, it is in the method of 
temperance reform. Prudential caution, physiological effects, 
legislative methods, — all these have their place in supporting the 
cause of temperance, but the fundamental question still remains 
the question of a Christian principle. Has the sense of human 
brotherhood possessed my life? Have I been taken out of my 
atomic existence into the organism of the world? DoI know 
that no man liveth to himself or dieth to himself? Do I believe 
that we being many members are one body, so that the foot can- 
not say of the hand, I have no need of thee? Then behind my 
prudence and my personal estimates of life I feel a new impulse 
sweeping me on to principles which no self-culture could enforce, 
persuading me to self-denial for the love and honor of the whole 
social body wherein I am a part, and the only sufficient dynamic 
for temperance is moving me as I say after my Master, “ If any 
man will lose his life for my sake, the same shall find it,” and with 
the apostle, “If meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no 
meat while the world standeth, lest I make my brother to offend.” 

Thus it is that these large movements of human life which we 
call social questions disclose to us more than they at first seem to 
contain. They seem to be the action of society trying to adjust itself 
to new conditions. But they are in reality much more than this. 
They are the impulse of the Christian life trying to get a hearing 
through the tumults and discords of the social world. They are 
not many movements with diverse principles, but varied expres- 
sions of the one magnificent enterprise of regenerating human life 
through the power of the Christian Gospel. They are the new 
channels through which the Christian church, under a new Provi- 
dence of God, has its way opened into the living issues of the 
modern world. It is the spirit of the Lord that is upon us, anoint- 
ing us — not to the contentions of theology or to the upbuilding of 
ecclesiasticism — but to preach the gospel to the poor and deliver- 
ance to the captives and recovering of sight to the blind. Begin- 
ning with economics, we end in faith. The progress of social 
questions waits for increase of faith. Their real problem is the 
question of the vitality of the Christian impulse. They are the 
partial expressions of that principle of life of which Christian dis- 
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cipleship is the complete expression, and he alone who stands in the 
midst of these baffling problems and reads them in the light of the 
Christian ideal can face with any hope or read with any clearness 
the secrets of the economic or the moral world. 

Francis Greenwood Peabody. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 





DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


Victor Huco has somewhere said, “ Les grands hommes sont 
les coefficients de leur siécle.” This age is getting to know better 
every day that Dante Rossetti was the coefficient to the circle of 
its highest development. At the centre of this busy, struggling, 
money-getting mart of the modern world, in the crowded streets 
of London, lived the body of Rossetti, but his mind dwelt afar off 
on the outer rim of the earth. Between the deep spirituality of 
his mental habit and the engrossing materialism or utilitarianism 
of his age the distance would, at first look, seem to be as wide as 
the East is from the West. Most fitly his words on Keats apply 
to himself : — 

“The weltering London ways where children weep 
And girls whom none call maidens laugh, — strange road 
Miring his outward steps, who inly trode 
The bright Castalian brink and Latmos’ steep : — 


Even such his life’s cross-paths ; till deathly deep 
He toiled through sands and Lethe.” 


Living in the world of men, this greatest inventor of abstract 
beauty in ideal and form was in a large sense not of the world ; 
his spirit moved about in “ worlds not realized” by the many, 
striving, in his own earnest, whole-hearted fashion, to make pal- 
pable to our senses forces that are living and life-making in a 
world unseen. 

His theory of things was electively akin to that of the Phi- 
losopher of Clothes. His gaze sought always to penetrate through 
the outward surroundings, signs, and symbols of this world and its 
life to the inner significance, the very soul of things, “ the Eternal 
deep, haunted forever by the Eternal Mind.” 

In this characteristic he was essentially a seer and a prophet, 
vates, as the true poet ever must be. What wonder, then, that 
his language is mystical and symbolical. To the prophets truth 
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came at all times in symbols, in pictures, and in images. The 
imagination was the medium of their utterance. Perhaps pro- 
found truths find all other expression inadequate. At any rate it 
is written of the infinite Truth who came down from Eternity 
into time, “sine parabola autem non loquebatur eis.” And in the 
world’s literature the most lasting presentations of truth are the 
symbolic. Dante preaches better than Peter Lombard, and Mil- 
ton’s voice, to this day, sounds where the sermons of the Puritan 
preachers have died away into the silence of forgetfulness. It is 
worth while, at the start, to learn as far as possible the genesis of 
this mind of unusual character. What was the germ, and what 
the environment of growth, of this remarkable genius ? 

Our Rossetti was born in London the 12th of May, 1828, and 
at the font was named Gabriel Charles Dante. His father, Ga- 
briele Rossetti, an’ Italian patriot, a refugee in England, was a 
man of no mean station in the world of art and letters. His pa- 
triotic hymns are at this day held in high esteem in Italy, and a 
medal has been struck in his honor. Gabriele Rossetti’s knowl- 
edge of art had raised him, while yet in Italy, to the position of 
curator of ancient bronzes in the Museo Bourbonico of Naples. In 
England he is best known by his “ Analytical Commentary on the 
Divine Comedy,” his “ Disquisition on the Antipapal Spirit in the 
Middle Ages,” his “Mystery of Platonic Love Revealed,” and 
his “ Beatrice of Dante.” In these works, written in Italian, ap- 
pears the most ingenious system of allegorical interpretation since 
the days of Gregory the Great, Nicolas of Lyra, and Antony of 
Padua. Here is a sufficiently characteristic example. In his ex- 
egesis of the “ Divina Commedia,” Paradiso, Cant. vii. 14, “ Di 
tutto me, pur per Be per I CE,” he says, this gives the key to 
the “ Divina Commedia,” for B stands for Beatrice, or Dante’s own 
story, I C stands for Iesus Christus or theology, and E means 
Enrico VII. or politics: So in its natural meaning the poem is fig- 
ured by Beatrice, in its theological by Jesus Christ, and in po- 
litical by Henry VII. of France. But this is of the simplest of the 
utterances of the elder Rossetti. He often becomes as little intel- 
ligible as Ezekiel with his reeds and measurements, as Daniel 
with his times and times and half times, and as the Apocalypse 
with its enigmatic numerals. He rivals the hair-splitting of all 
the doctors subtile, irrefragable, angelic, and seraphic. He out- 
strips even the “ Palmoni,” and the Hon. Ignatius Donnelly’s 
computations upon the first folio of Shakspeare. But the vice of 
it all is, that, like the Carbonari and Eliphas Levi, his mystery and 
his magic are of the great beast, Politics. 
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The point to notice is, that this strong strain of mysticism went 
down from father to son, but in the son it was at once more 
subtle and pure. The mysticism of the father was involved, over- 
wrought, and scholastic, that of the son was simple, direct, and 
spiritual. Dante Rossetti’s mother was the daughter of Gaetano 
Polidori, the Italian translator of Milton, at one time secretary of 
the dramatist Alfieri, and the sister of that Dr. Polidori who was 
once the friend and physician of Lord Byron. Gaetano Polidori 
had married an Englishwoman. Thus Dante Rossetti was by ex- 
traction one fourth English. Yet he who was by blood three 
fourths Italian never stepped his foot across the boundary line of 
Italy. 

The grandfather Polidori was also a writer of poems, so that 
from both sides of the house Rossetti inherited the poetic bent. 
From his grandmother Polidori he inherited the rational element 
in Saxon blood, and from his mother, whom he adored all his life, 
to whose opinion he gave absolute deference, came doubtless the 
tender religious element of his character. 

Of such surroundings of his boyhood’s days as have to do with 
the formation of his intellectual disposition little can be said in 
detail. His father’s house was the haven of Italian refugees in 
London, and from some of them came his conception of the chief 
character in the “ Last Confession”; but besides these came to 
his home many of the artists and literary men of the time, so that 
his intellectual atmosphere was highly charged with the mental 
activity of the best of the day. Nor should we omit as elements 
of intellectual influence his brother William Michael Rossetti, 
the poet and critic; his sisters, Maria Francesca, author of “ The 
Shadow of Dante,” who became an Anglican Sister of Mercy, and 
Christina, author of “ The Goblin Market,” “The Prince’s Pro- 
gress,” and other works in prose and verse. From 1837 to 1843 
Dante Rossetti attended King’s College school, where he acquired 
Latin, French, and the beginnings of Greek. Italian was native 
to him. German he studied at home. In 1843 he left school, 
which he detested, and began his technical education as a painter, 
as his father had designed for him beforehand. 

What books early influenced his mental evolution? In his cor- 
respondence he tells how he tried to read Bird’s “ Infidel’s Doom ” 
and Walpole’s “Castle of Otranto,” but failed. Their shallow ro- 
manticism had no charm for him. But the weirdness of the early 
German ballads, the mysterious myths of the “ Niebelungen 
Lied,” suited better the cast of his mind. A landmark of this 
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section of his intellectual roadway is his “ Henry the Leper,” a 
version of the old German ballad “ Arme Heinrich” of Herman 
Von Aube, the German Crusader and Minnesinger. Rossetti 
made translations also from the “ Niebelungen Lied.” Prosper 
Mérimée’s tales, “Columba,” and especially “ La Venus d’Ille,” 
which Mr. Wm. Morris tells over again in “ The Ring given to 
Venus,” and Mr. Anstey turns into a farce in “The Tinted 
Venus,” made a deep impression upon his youthful imagination. 
At all times the novels of the Dumas, pére et fils, were his delight. 
The so-called school of ‘* Cockney poets,” Shelley, Coleridge, and 
Keats, was congenial to his taste. Keats in particular, “ the pang- 
dowered poet, whose reverberant lips and heart-strung lyre awoke 
the moon’s eclipse,” he never ceased to admire and to study. Bal- 
lad literature, the Elizabethan dramatists, the ‘“‘Gesta Romano- 
rum,” the “ Morte d’Arthur” of Sir Thomas Mallory, and the 
metrical legends of the Arthurian Cycle, were the studies of his 
later years. Most potent of moulding forces upon him were the 
works of the great Florentine whose name he bore, and above all 
the “ Vita Nuova,” which he translated as consonant in the short 
blissful season of his married life, stamped its device upon his 
mind. The “ Vita Nuova” and the “ Divina Commedia ” furnish 
the rationale of the mind of Dante Rossetti. This, Rossetti ac- 
knowledges in the sonnet “ Dante’s Tenebrae,” in memory of his 
father : — 
* And didst thou know indeed, when at the font 
Together with thy name thou gav’st me his, 
That also on thy son must Beatrice 
Decline her eyes according to her wont, 
Accepting me to be of those that haunt 
The vale of magical dark mysteries 
Where to the hills her poet’s foot-track lies 
And wisdom’s living fountain to his chaunt 
Trembles in music ? This is that steep land 
Where he that holds his journey stands at gaze 
Tow’rd sunset, when the clouds like a new height 
Seem piled to climb. These things I understand : 
For here, where day still soothes my lifted face, 
On thy bowed head, my father, fell the night.” 

Is it a mere fancy that with Rossetti, as with Alighieri, in the 
Teutonic blood it was, that under the softly undulating plains and 
sunny pleasantnesses of the Italian nature, burned with lurid fires, 
or slumbered in sombre shadows, the fierce forces of the ruder 
North. In Rossetti these tendencies were awakened and intensified 
by study of the formless and weird works of William Blake, and 
of the visions of Emmanuel Swedenborg in heaven and hell. 
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From such seed, influenced by such soil and climate, grew and 
flowered the genius of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. He could not, 
like his friend William Morris, ignore the tragic elements of life, 
and content himself with being “the idle singer of an empty 
day”; nor with Matthew Arnold hear jocundly faith’s ocean, and 


“Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating, to the breath 
Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world,” 


and say, love is enough: nor, with Swinburne, could he console 
himself with sensuous beauty, Hellenic culture, and a materialistic 
Fate. It was not in his character, of which faith was a powerful 
though sometimes, as with us all, a latent force. His was not 
“the Spirit that evermore denies.” Deep down in his soul doubts 
that came danced about “the grand Perhaps”; to that, with 
Rabelais, he said, ‘I believe,” and asked, “ Do not my works tes- 
tify to my Christianity?” His catholic spirit shows itself in the 
lines — 
“Let lore of all Theology 

Be to thy soul what it can be: 

But know, — the Power that fashions man 

Measured not out thy little span 

For thee to take the meting-rod 


In turn, and so approve on God 
Thy science of Theometry.” 


In so far as he was agnostic, it was in the true and better sense. 
His mental attitude was that of interrogation, and finds expression 
in “ Cloud Confines ” : — 


“The day is dark and the night 
To him that would search their heart ; 
No lips of cloud that will part 
Nor morning song in the light : 
Only, gazing alone, 
To him wild shadows are shown, 
Deep under deep unknown 
And height above unknown height. 
Still we say as we go, — 
* Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know, 
That shall we know one day.’ 


“The Past is over and fled ; 
Named new, we name it the old ; 
Thereof some tale hath been told, 
But no word comes from the dead ; 
VOL. VIII.—NO, 48. 37 
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Whether at all they be, 
Or whether as bond or free, 
Or whether they too were we, 
Or by what spell they have sped. 
Still we say as we go, — 
‘ Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know, 
That shall we know one day.’” 


Yet he protests against that immortality of the “Choir invisible,” 
whose only life is “to live again in lives made better by their 
presence.” To his mind the positivists’ idea of an abstract im- 
mortality is a very Barmecide’s feast, and, in strong words, he 


bids — 
“ Watch thou and fear ; to-morrow thou shalt die. 
Or art thou sure thou shalt have time for death ? 
Is not the day which God’s word promiseth 
To come man knows not when? In yonder sky, 
Now while we speak, the sun speeds forth: can I 
Or thou assure him of his goal? . God’s breath 
Even at this moment haply quickeneth 
The air to a flame ; till spirits, always nigh 
Though screened and hid, shall walk the daylight here. 
And dost thou prate of all that man shall do? 
Canst thou, who hast but plagues, presume to be 
Glad in his gladness that comes after thee ? 
Will his strength slay thy worm in Hell? Go to: ' 
Cover thy countenance, and watch, and fear.” ; 


Nor shall our ignorance of the world unseen check our efforts 
here. What lies beyond the horizon of time is but infinite room 
for growth and development. This life is but the “seed plot” of 
the future. Time cannot end progress. ‘Therefore again he 
earnestly cries : — 


* Think thou and act ; to-morrow thou shalt die. 
Outstretched in the sun’s warmth upon the shore, 
Thou say’st : ‘Man’s measured path is all gone o’er ; 
Up all his years, steeply, with strain and sigh, 
Man clomb until he touched the truth ; and I, 

Even I, am he whom it was destined for.’ 

How should this be? Art thou then so much more 
Than they who sowed, that thou shouldst reap thereby ? 


“Nay, come up hither. From this wave-washed mound 
Unto the furthest flood-brim look with me ; 
Then reach on with thy thought till it be drown’d. 
Miles and miles distant though the last line be, 
And though thy soul sail leagues and leagues beyond, — 
Still, leagues beyond those leagues, there is more sea.” 
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In the sonnet, “ The Soul’s Sphere,” he asks what the powers 
of memory and imagination portend, everlasting life or annihila- 
tion ? — 

‘¢Some prisoned moon in steep cloud-fastnesses, — 

Throned queen and thralled ; some dying sun whose pyre 
Blazed with momentous memorable fire ; — 

Who hath not yearned and fed his heart with these ? 

Who, sleepless, hath not anguished to appease 
Tragical shadow’s realm of sound and sight 
Conjectured in the lamentable night? .. . 

Lo! the soul’s sphere of infinite images ! 


‘What sense shall count them? Whether it forecast 
The rose-winged hours that flutter in the van 
Of Love’s unquestioning unrevealéd span, — 
Visions of golden futures: or that last 
Wild pageant of the accumulated past 
That clangs and flashes for a drowning man.” 


The question is asked of Psychology, and she remains speechless. 
Then he gazes out upon the world, charged with a life that, under 
changing forms, ceases not in power and beauty, and there he 
finds the answer in “ The Trees of the Garden” : — 


“Ye who have passed Death’s haggard hills ; and ye 
Whom trees that knew your sires shall cease to know 
And still stand silent : — is it all a show, — 

A wisp that laughs upon the wall ? — decree 
Of some inexorable supremacy 
Which ever, as man strains his blind surmise 
From depth to ominous depth, looks past his eyes, 
Sphinx-faced with unabashéd augury ? 


“ Nay, rather question the Earth’s self. Invoke 
The storm-felled forest-trees moss-grown to-day 
Whose roots are hillocks where the children play ; 
Or ask the silver sapling ’neath what yoke 
Those stars, his spray-crown’s clustering gems, shall wage 
Their journey still when his boughs shrink with age.” 


In no words could the faith of Rossetti be more exactly ex- 
pressed than in the creed of Dante Alighieri in the “ Divina 
Commedia ” : — 

“Credo in uno Dio 
Solo ed eterno, che tutto il ciel muove, 
Non moto, con amore e con disio ; 
Quest’ é il principio ; quest’ é la favilla 
Che si dilata in fiam ma poi vivace, 
E come stella in cielo, in me scintilla.” 
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“In one God I believe, 
Sole and eterne, who moveth all the Heavens 
With love and with desire, himself unmoved ; 


— This the beginning is, this is the spark 
Which afterwards dilates to vivid flame, 
And, like a star in heaven, is sparkling in me.” 
(Par. XXIV. 130.) 
It would be a grave misapprehension to conceive that Rossetti, 
in his pictures and poems, consciously tried to teach or to preach. 
With him beauty was the object of art. Yet no man saw more 
clearly that the body’s beauty is as naught without the indwelling 
loveliness of soul. He virtually takes up the thought of Boileau, 
“rien n’est beau que le vrai, le vrai seul est aimable.” It is from 
this central law that it results that Rossetti’s work is strikingly 
symbolical, profoundly mystical, and intensely spiritual, without 
being, save in few instances, didactic. The fixed spiritual bent of 
his thoughts is evident in all his creations in art and song. To 
him the world was no dead thing, nor a soulless machine driven 
by blind forces. Like Spinoza, the “ God-intoxicated,” the sphere 
of sense was as the vision of the all-present Mind and living 
Love. His pen or brush was as a wizard’s wand to rouse from 
slumber rocks and trees and waters, till, in the mazes of life’s 
mystic whirl, they moved and sang. As when one looks for 
awhile upon that glorious canvas of Corot, the Orpheus, he seems 
to hear, as in a dream, the ghostly music of the singer’s lyre, to 
see the life awakening in the grass and in the air, and the leaves 
to rustle tremulously as by the first breath of dawn, so in “ The 
Stream’s Secret” and in “The Sea-Limits” Rossetti invokes 
mature into life by the spell of fancy and melody. 
‘* What thing unto mine ear 
Wouldst thou convey, — what secret thing, 
O wandering water ever whispering ? 
Surely thy speech shall be of her. 
Thou water, O thou whispering wanderer, 
What message dost thou bring ? 


“Say, hath not Love leaned low 
This hour beside thy far well-head, 
And there through jealous hollowed fingers said 
The thing that most I long to know, — 
Murmuring with curls all dabbled in thy flow 
And washed lips rosy red ? 
“ And as in the dim grove, 
When the rains cease that hushed them long, 
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*Mid glistening boughs the song-birds wake to song, — 
So from our hearts deep-shrined in love, 
While the leaves throb beneath, around, above, 
The quivering notes shall throng. 
* O soul-sequestered face 
Far off, —O were that night but now! 
So even beside that stream even] andthou 
Through thirsting lips should draw Love’s grace, 
And in the zone of that supreme embrace 
Bind aching breast and brow. 


“ O water whispering 
Still through the dark into mine ears, — 
As with mine eyes, is it not now with hers ? — 
Mine eyes that add to thy cold spring, 
Wan water, wandering water weltering, 
This hidden tide of tears.” 


THE SEA-LIMITS. 


Consider the sea’s listless chime : 
Time’s self it is, made audible, — 
The murmur of the earth’s own shell. 

Secret continuance sublime 
Is the sea’s end : our sight may pass 
No furlong further. Since time was, 

This sound hath told the lapse of time. 


No quiet, which is death’s, — it hath 
The mournfulness of ancient life, 
Enduring always at dull strife. 

As the world’s heart of rest and wrath, 
Its painful pulse is in the sands. 
Last utterly, the whole sky stands, 

Gray and not. known, along its path. 


Listen alone beside the sea, 
Listen alone among the woods ; 
Those voices of twin solitudes 
Shall have one sound alike to thee : 
Hark where the murmurs of thronged men 
Surge and sink back and surge again, — 
Still the one voice of wave and tree. 


Gather a shell from the strown beach 
And listen at its lips : they sigh 
The same desire and mystery, 

The echo of the whole sea’s speech. 
And all mankind is thus at heart 
Not anything but what thou art : 

And Earth, Sea, Man, are all in each. 
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Great as is this transforming or vivifying power, it is not in 
“The Stream’s Secret” wholly in consonance with Rossetti’s char- 
acteristic mental tone. No one could well be more subjective 
than he in his habits of thought. In picture and song the highest 
and completest expression which he effected was the result of 
searching self-analysis. As he says in a fragment : — 

“T shut myself within my soul, 
And shapes come eddying forth.” 

All the wealth of his gorgeous tapestry of pictured phrase is 
only, like the veil of Maya, a shimmer and play of fancy between 
us and the underlying creative thought. His poetry then, being 
essentially psychical, is never without autobiographical significance. 
Indeed, his works might fitly take upon them the title of Goethe’s 
invention, “ Dichtung und Wahrheit,” only the Wahrheit would 
be the story of his inner life. Seldom is the connection between 
his poetry and his external life of any import. If ever he makes 
any confession, it is in the extremely exquisite prose poem, “ Hand 
and Soul.” In it he obviously traces the evolution of his own art- 
idea. He tells of one Chiaro dell’ Erma, who, “conceiving art 
almost for himself, and loving it deeply, endeavored from early 
boyhood towards the imitation of any objects offered in nature. 
The extreme longing after a visible embodiment of his thoughts 
strengthened as his years increased, more even than his sinews, or 
the blood of his life; until he would feel faint in sunsets and 
at the sight of stately persons. ... He was well favored and 
very manly in his walking; and, seeing his face in front, there 
was a glory upon it, as upon the face of one who feels a light 
around his hair.” This much for an example of the beautiful 
diction. The italics are not in the original. The story is, that 
after striving in one way and then another for fame, Chiaro at 
last lost fame and faith, Then a shape appeared and coun- 
seled him. That shape is his own soul. “ Thou hast said that 
faith failed thee. This cannot be. Either thou hadst it not, or 
thou hast it. Who bade thee strike the point ’twixt love and 
faith? Who bade thee turn upon God and say, Thy offering is not 
worthy? Why shouldst thou rise up and tell God He is not con- 
tent? Be not nice to seek out divisions; but possess thy love in 
sufficiency, assuredly this is faith, for the heart must believe first. 
What He hath set thine heart to do, do thou. . . . Howis it that 
thou, a man, wouldst say coldly to the mind what God hath said 
to the heart warmly? Thy will was honest and wholesome; but 
look well lest this also be folly, —to say, ‘I, in doing this, 
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strengthen God among men.’ When at any time hath He cried 
unto thee, saying, ‘ My son, lend Me thy shoulder, for I fall’? 
Chiaro, servant of God, take now thine art, and paint me thus, as I 
am, to know me.” Rossetti did thus, with cunning hand, paint 
his own soul in words and in color. Doubtless “ Hand and Soul” 
is an autobiographical allegory, wherein he, as it were, strove with 
the angel of God and prevailed, therefore he became a prince. 

As years went on, and sorrow and pain dimmed his life, his re- 
clusive habits became more fixed. All movement of life, save of the 
inner life, “ the soul’s sphere of infinite images,” grew to be of less 
and less interest. He was, as a friend concisely put it, “ of imagina- 
tion all compact.” Outside his great gloomy house No. 16 Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea, stored with antique furniture, carved cabinets high 
and age-darkened, brass censers, altar lamps, chalices, bronzes, 
sculptures, Hindu idols, charcoal sketches, paintings, and rare and 
curious books on History, Art, Poetry, and Magic, he seldom of his 
own will emerged. The problems which vexed his mind are as 
old as humanity, new to each soul in turn. What is life, what 
destiny, what love, what evil, what knowledge? If not altogether 
new, yet well worth our trouble in reading is his solution. 

Out of his self-imposed loneliness came power of intense concen- 
tration and a peculiarly distinct consciousness of mental processes. 
Sharp and unerring is this bit of psychical anatomy : — 

“ The hours and minutes seemed to whir 

In a clanging swarm that deafened her ; 

They stung her heart to a writhing flame, 

And marshalled past in its glare they came, — 

Death and sorrow and sin and shame.”’ 
It is the crisis of an agony that will be followed by madness or by 
death, and when read apart from the story affects us very much as 
an operation of vivisection. 

Another set of emotions find picture in “The Bride’s Prelude ” : 

“ Her thought, long stagnant, stirred by speech, 
Gave her a sick recoil; 
As, dip thy fingers through the green 
That masks a pool, — where they have been 
The naked depth is black between. 


“ Her fingers felt her temples beat : 

Then came that brain-sickness 
Which thinks to scream, and murmureth ; 
And pent between her hands, the breath 
Was damp against her face like death.” 


So strong is the realism here that it becomes positively painful, 
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like the sharp repeated twanging of a single harp-string. Itisa 
relief to turn from anguish to sorrow, as in “ Broken Music” : — 


“The mother will not turn, who thinks she hears 

Her nursling’s speech first grow articulate; 
But breathless with averted eyes elate 

She sits, with open lips and open ears, 

That it may call her twice. *Mid doubts and fears 
Thus oft my soul has hearkened; till the song, 
A central moan for days, at length found tongue, 

And the sweet music welled and the sweet tears.” 


Here there is such a gradual growth to the crisis as to remind one 
of the psychological method of Poe’s tale, “ The Fall of the House 
of Usher.” Akin to this soul-painting is the “Sudden Light,” 
beginning, — 
“T have been here before, 
But when or how I cannot tell ;” 


with the vague sense of pre-existence which Rossetti dwells upon 
again in “St. Agnes of the Intercession.” It is in the sonnet 
“ Inclusiveness” that this psychical analysis reaches perhaps the 
furthest limits of subtlety : — 


‘“ The changing guests, each in a different mood, 

Sit at the roadside table and arise : 
And every life among them in like wise 

Is a soul’s board set daily with new food. 

What man has bent o’er his son’s sleep, to brood 
How that face shall watch his when cold it lies ? — 
Or thought, as his own mother kissed his eyes, 

Of what her kiss was when his father wooed ? 


“ May not this ancient room thou sit’st in dwell 
In separate living souls for joy or pain ? 
Nay, all its corners may be painted plain 
Where Heaven shows pictures of some life spent well ; 
And may be stamped, a memory all in vain, 
Upon the sight of lidless eyes in Hell.” 


Another phase of the mind when held in tension by grief finds 
expression in “The Woodspurge” : — 
“The wind flapped loose, the wind was still, 
Shaken out dead from tree and hill: 
Thad walked on at the wind’s will, — 
I sat now, for the wind was still. 


“ Between my knees my forehead was, — 
My lips, drawn in, said not Alas ! 

My hair was over in the grass, 

My naked ears heard the day pass. 
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“ My eyes, wide open, had the run 
Of some ten weeds to fix upon ; 
Among those few, out of the sun, 
The woodspurge flowered, three cups in one. 


“From perfect grief there need not be 
Wisdom or even memory : 
One thing then learnt remains to me, — 
The woodspurge has a cup of three.” 


Rossetti’s theory of things and their interrelations (for to speak 
of his philosophy would perhaps be to use too technical a term) 
was early acquired, and, though his mode of expression after 
awhile burst the bonds of Preraphaelite conventionalism, and ex- 
panded in the large room of romanticism, his point of view was 
never altered. In “The Blessed Damozel,” written at the age of 
nineteen, he strikes the key-note of all his song, that note is the 
oneness of all love and the identity of love and life. There can be 
little doubt that the tone which he produced in “ The Blessed Dam- 
ozel ” sounds now high now low throughout “ The House of Life.” 
Life and love “ son wna cose,” is the leading idea of all his work. 
All life is from the one infinite source of life, and that one is 
Love. 
“ By what word’s power, the key of paths untrod, 
Shall I the difficult deeps of Love explore, 
Till parted waves of Song yield up the shore 
Even as that sea which Israel crossed dryshod ? 
For lo! in some poor rhythmic period, 

Lady, I fain would tell how evermore 

Thy soul I know not from thy body, nor 
Thee from myself, neither our love from God. 


“Yea, in God’s name, and Love’s, and thine, would I 
Draw from one loving heart such evidence 
As to all hearts all things shall signify ; 
Tender as dawn’s first hill-fire, and intense 
As instantaneous penetrating sense, 
In Spring’s birth-hour, of other Springs gone by.”’ 


It is a truth that has been presented in various guises by Hindu 
sage, Mystic theologian, and German pessimist. That infinite 
life is infinite love is both the metaphysics and the swmmum theo- 
logiae of Rossetti. His song is an echo of the “ Gita Govinda,” 
the Indian drama of love. 


‘¢ Thou that art the Three Worlds’ glory, 
Of life the light, of every story 
The meaning and the mark, of love 
The root and flower, o’ the sky above 
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The blue, of bliss the heart, of those 
The lovers, that which did impose 
The gentle law, that each should be 
The others Heav’n and Harmony.” 
(Edwin Arnold’s trans.) 
But not from this, nor from Buddha’s tan ha, nor from Béhmen’s 
ja, nor from Schopenhauer’s “assertion of the will to live,” did 
Rossetti draw his thought. His idea was simply a development of 
Dante’s “ Amor e il cor gentile son una cose” ; and indeed we 
could not find a key more fitly shaped to unlock the secrets of 
“ The House of Life” than this same sonnet in the “ Vita Nuova.” 
‘* Love and the gentle heart are one same thing 
Even as the wise man in his ditty saith ; 
Each, of itself, would be such life in death 
As rational soul bereft of reasoning, 
’T is Nature makes them when she loves ; a king 
Love is, whose palace where he sojourneth 
Is called the heart.” 

No one who attentively studies the “‘ Vita Nuova,” which is acces- 
sible in Professor Charles Eliot Norton’s exquisite version, and the 
“ Divine Comedy,” can fail to see how this principle runs through 
all. Love is life. The one same love which is the torturing fire of 
the city of Dis in the Inferno, the cleansing grace and uplifting 
force on the steep mountain of Purgatorio, is the warmth and bliss 
of the souls in Paradiso. Even sins come from the love-principle, 
and result from love distorted, from love defective, or from love 
excessive. So the “sorriest thing that enters Hell” is a “vain 
virtue ;” a potency that awoke not to a life of either good or evil, 
was empty of love. 

“ Night sucks them down, the tribute of the pit, 
Whose names, half entered in the book of Life, 
Were God’s desire at noon.” 


This reminds us of Mr. Browning’s dogma : — 


“ The sin I impute to each frustrate ghost 
Is the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin.” 
All human love is but a part of the love wherewith God loves us. 
This is the secret both of the “ Vita Nuova” of Dante Alighieri 
and of “The House of Life” of Dante Rossetti. Rossetti himself 
in his sonnet on the “ Vita Nuova” reveals this origin of his 
theory : — 
* As he that loves oft looks on the dear form 
And guesses how it grew to womanhood, 
And gladly would have watched the beauties bud 
And the mild fire of precious life wax warm : — 
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So I, long bound within the threefold charm 
Of Dante’s love sublimed to heavenly mood, 
Had marvelled, touching his Beatitude, 
How grew such presence from man’s shameful swarm. 


* At length within this book I found portrayed 
Newborn that Paradisal Love of his, 
And simple like a child ; with whose clear aid 
I understood. To such a child as this, 
Christ, charging well his chosen ones, forbade 
Offence : ‘for lo! of such my kingdom is.’ ” 


This theory is the motif of all Rossetti’s utterances, and out of 
its depths arose the subtle mysticism of his thought, definite in 
“ The Blessed Damozel,” “ Sister Helen,” and “ Rose Mary,” but 
in some of the sonnets of “The House of Life,” in “The Last 
Confession,” “The Bride’s Prelude,” and ‘“ The Stream’s Secret,” 
it becomes elusive to the last degree. 

With him the conception made all the difference in Art. Of 
the principle set forth by the Preraphaelite Brotherhood in the 
Germ he never lost sight. He could not say too strongly to suit 
him, that “ fundamental brain work ” was the first matter of im- 
portance ; beauty, melody, and diction the second. He believed 
that a beautiful thought would clothe itself in fair words, a beau- 
tiful soul would evolve a lovely body. His ethics of beauty was, 
“ Quod Deus purificavit commune ne dixeris.” All the passion- 
ate and just delights of the body, when exalted by a noble soul 
and a right intention, became corrupt if the holy love of the soul 
once took its leave. This he embodied in “Orchard Pits,” a 
fragment full of weird horror, painting the Nemesis of sensual 
love. ‘The Blessed Damozel” is a maiden who looks down from 
heaven and yearns for her lover left behind upon earth. Hers 
is a love that, like Marguerite’s, purifies and ennobles. It sub- 
limates earthly relations, and its home is as truly in Paradise as 
in this world, for is it not a part of the infinite love? 

“¢T wish that he were come to me, 
For he will come,’ she said. 
* Have I not prayed in Heaven ? —on earth, 
Lord, Lord, has he not pray’d ? 


Are not two prayers a perfect strength ? 
And shall I feel afraid ? 


‘‘¢ When round his head the aureole clings, 
And he is clothed in white, 
T'll take his hand and go with him 
To the deep wells of light ; 
As unto a stream we will step down, 
And bathe there in God’s sight. 
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‘¢¢ He shall fear, haply, and be dumb, 
Then will I lay my cheek 
To his, and tell about our love, 
Not once abashed or weak : 
And the dear Mother will approve 
My pride, and let me speak. 


“ ¢ Herself shall bring us, hand in hand, 
To Him round whom all souls 
Kneel, the clear-ranged unnumbered heads 
Bowed with their aureoles : 
And angels meeting us shall sing 
To their citherns and citoles. 


“¢ There will I ask of Christ the Lord 
Thus much for him and me :— 
Only to live as once on earth 
With Love, only to be, 
As then awhile, for ever now, 
Together, I and he.’” 


Another aspect of the problem is mystically shadowed forth in 
“Rose Mary.” The beryl-stone into which she is bidden to look is 
for the pure alone. But, alas, Rose Mary has lost her purity, and 
sees only lying phantasms. The beryl-stone is the “ soul’s sphere 
of infinite images,” and the winged form upon which, in its shrine, 
it rests, conveys an obscure allusion to the wings that covered the 
Shechina in the Holy of Holies. The lesson is the blindness 
that comes when innocence is lost. The way of life becomes 
cloud-covered or deceptive. The only cure is to cast forth the 
spirits of evil, which results in death to the old life and a birth 
into the new life of peace and blessedness. 

The whole poem is a comment on the text, “ Blessed are the 
pure in heart for they shall see God.” Incidentally he treats 
treason as the deadliest sin, just as Dante locates Satan for his 
treason in the lowest ice-bound depths of the nether Hell, farthest 
from the warmth of divine love. For when Rose Mary shatters 
the evil spell, — 

“?Twas then a clear voice said in the room :— 
‘ Behold the end of the heavy doom. 
O come, — for thy bitter love’s sake blest ; 


By a sweet path now thou journeyest, 
And I will lead thee to thy rest. 


“¢ Me thy sin by Heaven’s sore ban 
Did chase erewhile from the talisman : 
But to my heart, as a conquered home, 
In glory of strength thy footsteps come 
Who hast thus cast forth my foes therefrom. 
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“¢ Already thy heart remembereth 
No more his name thou sought’st in death : 
For under all deeps, all heights above, — 
So wide the gulf in the midst thereof, — 
Are Hell of Treason and Heaven of Love.’ ” 


The spirit of evil was to Rossetti a wraith of the unbeautiful; 
like Blake’s Satan, sexless, and like Coleridge’s conception of 
Geraldine in “ Christabel,” with eyes in her bosom, horridly mon- 
strous. Was there a Fate — a Card-Dealer ? 

‘“‘ What be her cards, you ask? Even these : — 
The heart, that doth but crave 
More, having fed ; the diamond, 
Skilled to make base seem brave ; 
The club, for smiting in the dark ; 
The spade, to dig a grave. 
* And do you ask what game she plays ? 
With me ’tis lost or won ; 
With thee it is playing still ; with him 
It is not well begun ; 
But ’tis a game she plays with all 
Beneath the sway o’ the sun. 


* Thou seest the card that falls, —she knows 
The card that followeth : 
Her game in thy tongue is called Life, 
As ebbs thy daily breath : 
When she shall speak, thou’lt learn her tongue 
And know she calls it Death.” 


Was there a cobweb of sin stretched from star to star across the 
worlds, and some dark, squat, malignant thing lurking in the 
middle, watching with its innumerable, lidless eyes to ensnare 
souls? However it be, of this he was convinced, that to temper 
its power, to neutralize it, comes divine love, falling out of the 
height of holiness, — 
“ E’en like the passage of an angel’s tear 
That falls through the clear ether silently.” 

In “Jenny,” Rossetti preaches a sermon against lust. So 
“ Marion Lescaut” was written by the Abbé Prevost for a ser- 
mon, and a powerful sermon it is. No one can fail to hear it ery 
mightily, like Daudet’s “Sapho,” “the soul that sinneth it shall 
die.” Rossetti’s is no threat, no anathema against animalism, but 
a horror, a pity, an overpowering compassion, like that of Him who 
said in the ears of the self-righteous Simon, “ Her sins, which are 
many, are forgiven ; for she loved much.” 
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“Sister Helen ” gives even a sadder side of the love ethos. This 
awful tragedy, sombre with supernatural shadows, gains height- 
ened power from the calm of pure love of the Virgin Mother as we 
see her drawn in the prints of Diirer, contrasted with the fierce 
passions of hate and revenge that seethe in the soul of the wronged 
woman. As she melts before the fire the waxen image of him who 
has betrayed her, the drama grows in intensity. Without, upon 
the stairs, plays her little brother, who brings the messages of those 
who come to beg for mercy. 

“ ¢ He sends a ring and a broken coin, 
Sister Helen, 
And bids you mind the banks of Boyne.’ 
‘ What else he broke will he ever join, 
Little brother ?’ 


(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
No, never joined, between Hell and Heaven !) 


*¢ He yields you these and craves full fain, 
Sister Helen, 
You pardon him in his mortal pain.’ 
* What else he took will he give again, 
Little brother?’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Not twice to give, between Hell and Heaven !) 


“¢ He calls your name in an agony, 
Sister Helen, 
That even dead Love must weep to see.’ 
* Hate, born of Love, is blind as he, 
Little brother !? 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Love turned to hate, between Hell and Heaven !) 


Inflexible as Medea, she persists even to the bitter end, deaf to all 
prayers for mercy, feeding her heart upon love turned to hate. 
Yet even this is a more poignant misery for her : — 
*¢ Oh the wind is sad in the iron chill, 
Sister Helen, 
And weary sad they look by the hill.’ 
¢ But he and I are sadder still, 
Little brother !” 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Most sad of all, between Hell and Heaven !) 
Yes, “ he and I are sadder still” is the wail, for some little of the 
old love must remain in her heart. Perhaps, unless there always 
remained some element of good, even in the damned, there could 
be no hell — no torture arising from conflict. Can the conflict 
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ever result in the final triumph of the good? For Sister Helen 
the end is a cold despair, her hate is her deep damnation. So 
the poem closes : — 


* ¢See, see, the wax has dropped from its place, 
Sister Helen, 
And the flames are winning up apace !’ 
‘Yet here they burn but for a space, 
Little brother !? 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Here for a space, between Hell and Heaven !) 


*¢ Ah! what white thing at the door has cross’d, 
Sister Helen, 
Ah! what is this that sighs in the frost ?” 
‘A soul that’s lost as mine is lost, 
Little brother !’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Lost, lost, all lost, between Hell and Heaven !)” 


Rose Mary was true to her lover, and, though her body died, her 
soul found peace! Sister Helen lives on, but hers is a spent pas- 
sion; love is done, the fire of love and life has died out and her 
soul is dead. 

Marvelous is the psychical analysis in “ The Bride’s Prelude.” 
Aloyse is about to marry one whom she had loved and who be- 
trayed her. She cannot resist the yearning to confess all to her 
sister. Her story of shame, remorse, agony of fear of discovery, 
of loss of hope, of faith, and of care for life, is wrought up with 
realistic power to a high pitch of extreme misery. The revulsion 
which follows sinful love is drawn by a master-hand. 

“ ¢ Sister,’ said Amelotte, ‘ abide 
In peace. Be God thy judge, 
As thou hast said— not I. For me, 


I merely will thank God that he 
Whom thou hast lovéd loveth thee.’ 


‘‘ Then Aloyse lay back, and laughed 
With wan lips bitterly, 
Saying, ‘ Nay, thank thou God for this, — 
That never any soul like his 
Shall have its portion where love is.’”’ 


Hawthorne is perhaps the only one who has approached Rossetti 
in the psychological analysis of such crises of life. 

Another very subtle analysis of the soul is “ The Last Confes- 
sion.” In form and in treatment the poem is in the style of Rob- 
ert Browning. The story is of an Italian peasant who murdered 
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his beloved rather than she should give herself to another. Here 
it is love turned to jealousy, as Aloyse’s is to disgust, and Helen’s 
to hate. The tragedy of Othello is not more unerringly drawn. 
Love, to be holy, peaceful and blessed, must be spiritual and un- 
selfish, else it turns the whole life awry. Nay, in itself it, then, 
constitutes the unrighteous life. This is the whole scheme of 
Dante’s “ Divina Commedia,” and of Rossetti’s poems. “God is 
Love,” but, “ with God there is no lust of the Godhead.” 

While Rossetti brooded over the supreme-problems of life, out 
of the agony of his heart and brain arose the pathos, the mystery, 
the occult forces, the ghostly shapes, and the sharp fine shriek of 
life-hunger, which characterize his works. He is ill rated an 
anachronism. He was essentially a child of his age, and his 
works are the natural and normal outcome of his life. Anachro- 
nism comes from pedantry, not from sincerity. Again, his writ- 
ings are of the age, because, however much uttered in the imagery 
of medizvalism, character rather than incident is dominant. He 
was the legitimate fruit of that movement of thought which, be- 
ginning with “ Hernani,” broadened out in Scott, Coleridge, Shel- 
ley, and Keats, which gave rise to Oxford Tractarianism, and to 
Pugin and the Gothic revival, and the works of John Ruskin. 
Earnestness, sincerity, purity of soul and purpose, were the forces 
that shaped its development. 

In these pages no attempt has been made to discuss the literary 
forms of Rossetti. That is left to a more competent hand, but 
the writer must beg leave to dissent from the verdict of a critic to 
whose decision he generally bows. It is not the outward form and 
melody of the poems of Dante Rossetti that are most precious, 
but it is the soul, the inward content. 


‘‘ Heard melodies are sweet, 
But those unheard are sweeter.” 


Charles James Wood. 
Lock HAvEN, PENNA. 





HENRY GEORGE’S TAX ON LAND VALUES. 


So many who write upon the now famous theories of Mr. 
George either see all his fallacies and none of his correct views, or 
else laud him to the skies with extravagant praise, that there 
seems occasion for another article upon his theories, and this the 
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present writer will attempt with due humility, but with the intro- 
ductory remark that what will be said is based on a careful study 
of nearly all that Henry George has written in his books and as 
editor of the “ Standard.” 

Since he proposes while leaving the ownership of land in private 
hands to tax it high enough to cover all the economic rent, it is of 
first importance to gain a clear idea of what rent is in the eco- 
nomic use of the word and how it arises. An illustration borrowed 
from Francis A. Walker, but with some additional features, will 
furnish such an idea. 





Let us suppose the town A surrounded by wheat-fields I, IT, ITI, 
IV, at equal nearness and convenience of access but of the respec- 
tive degrees of fertility of 24, 22, 20 and 18 bushels of wheat per 
acre on the application of equal amounts of capital and labor. 
Let us next suppose that 70 cents a bushel or $16.80 an acre in I 
will just cover all the expenses of labor, whether of workmen or 
manager, the average interest on capital, and the average profits 
of ordinary business on the investment. When the town A is so 
small as to be supplied with its flour from field I, wheat will be 70 
cents a bushel, since, if below that, capital will be transferred to 
business in the town where the average returns on investments 
can be had, and, if over 70 cents, the capital from the town will 
seek the more profitable returns of the country. But now suppose 
the town to grow until it needs more wheat than field I can pro- 
duce with the former outlay. People are so clamorous for bread 
that rather than go without it they will pay enough to get wheat 
from field Il. Let us see what they must pay. Without profess- 
ing entire accuracy, the price will be largely determined by the 
following consideration. The same $16.80 per acre by our suppo- 
sition produces 22 bushels in II instead of 24 bushels in I, and 
consequently the 22 bushels must sell for enough to pay this sum, 
or capital will never be put upon II, but that means ($16.80 + 


22—T76 cents) 76 cents a bushel. The moment people are will- 
VOL. VIII.—NO. 48. 38 
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ing to pay 76 cents a bushel they can obtain all the wheat they 
need. But wheat cultivated at the cost of 70 cents a bushel in 
I will also be sold at 76 cents, since all goods of the same quality 
sell for the same price at the same time in the same market for 
reasons which we need not here stop to explain. 

At this point economic rent begins—a rent of six cents a 
bushel on all the wheat raised in I, or 24 times six cents, or $1.44 
an acre. If I is cultivated by its owners, they get $1.44 an acre 
over and above all the reward of their capital, labor, and risk. 
The owners of I might also go to Europe, and without doing a 
stroke of work obtain a rent above returns for all permanent im- 
provements of $1.44 an acre, an amount due entirely to the growth 
of A, which can therefore justly tax the owners of I $1.44 an acre 
without handicapping them one particle as compared with those in 
business in the town. 

While agreeing fully with Henry George, as did Mill, and as do 
all economists, relative to the justice of this principle of taxation, 
we shall soon see that the practical objections to it and the injus- 
‘tice of now introducing it in the radical way proposed by Henry 
George are what lead all. economists of recognized standing, 
whether in Germany, England, or America, and whether conserva- 
tives like Professors Sumner and Laughlin or more radical like 
James and Ely, to oppose the ideas of Henry George. 

In our supposition that field I yields 24 bushels an acre we said 
that this was in part due to the necessary capital applied. As 
this capital must be largely due to permanent improvements, like 
barns, fences, ditches for drainage, etc., we may suppose the field I 
to be worth, because of this fixed capital upon it, $30 an acre be- 
fore ‘field II was cultivated. When that occurs and the income 
from I is increased $1.44 an acre without any increase of capital, 
the salable value of the land would be increased fully 20 x $1.44 or 
$28.80 an aere, so as to amount in all to $58.80. Now if Henry 
George’s mode of taxation were applied the land must at once fall 
to $30 an acre. This means the taking under form of law of 
$28.80 from every owner of I. If the present owners of I had 
held it during all the rise from $30 to $58.80 it would not be so 
bad ; ‘but when it happens, as almost universally, that the present 
owners of I did net buy it until it already paid some economic rent 
and consequently had to pay for it over $30, — say $45, out of the 
rewards and savings of ‘honest labor, — then to reduce their prop- 
erty at one blow by $15 below their purchase price does seem 
very much like confiscation. 
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George would answer in two ways. First, he would claim that, 
since the present economic rent was due to the growth of the com- 
munity, his tax was analogous to the restitution of stolen property. 
The reply is that, inasmuch as the state has made the retaining of 
such rent by the individual legal, the analogy does not hold. Even 
the stanchest believers in the iniquity of slavery did not ad- 
vocate the taking of the slaves from their masters without full 
compensation, until it became necessary as a war measure, and 
there is no talk here of another civil war. 

In the second place George would reply, as did Thomas G. 
Shearman in a recent leading article in the “ Standard,” that very 
little difference would be made to the cultivators of their own 
land by this new land tax, since buildings and improvements are 
no longer to be taxed, and consequently the increased land tax 
would no more than offset the decrease of all other taxes. Let us 
see. It isnot merely a question of transferring to land all the 
present local taxes which are now levied on buildings and per- 
sonal property as well as on land, but Henry George proposes, 
while remitting other taxes, to raise the revenue for national as 
well as local purposes in large measure from the land tax. He 
would, as just seen, levy a tax upon land-owners equal to what 
the land, independent of buildings but not of permanent improve- 
ments of long standing, would rent for. 

The simple question then before us at the moment is, whether 
the present taxes on land and buildings equal the economic rent of 
the land. In the present absence of exact figures it cannot be 
exactly determined, but if we take the present income from rents 
of tenements and stores in our business blocks and deduct there- 
from fair interest on the cost of the building, together with yearly 
cost of insurance, supervision, repairs, water-rent, and other ex- 
penses save taxes, we shall find that the remainder is from one to 
five or more times the present tax, the ratio increasing as we ap- 
proach the heart of the city. On the outskirts residences are 

(now probably taxed as much as they would be under the proposed 
system. 

Similarly on land used for farms and vegetable gardens. 
George’s system would increase ruinously the tax of all save those 
now cultivating the poorest soils. To be sure, Mr. George says 
that the application of his ideas would lower the rent and to a 
certain extent, as we shall soon see, he is right; but the fall would 
not, we believe, be anywhere near sufficient to counterbalance the 
present difference between rent of land and taxes. Henry George 
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says no. But the view I have expressed is arrived at from con- 
siderable investigation and inquiry of those extensively engaged 
in real estate transactions, and I repeat for the sake of emphasis 
that the economic rent of all business locations, of all property in 
cities save in the outskirts, and of all good farming land within 
convenient access to the market, in other words, the rent of all land 
save poor farms and residence locations in the outskirts of cities 
and in villages, is much more than the present tax on both the land 
and the property on it, while the somewhat diminished rent which 
the application of his theory would effect would not, in the opin- 
ion of the writer, be at all sufficient to balance the scale. Let 
Mr. George prove the contrary by careful presentation of statis- 
‘tics and deductions therefrom, or cease to try to persuade “ land- 
owners whose interests as land-owners do not exceed their interests 
as capitalists or laborers, or both,” that his proposition to relieve 
the capitalist and concentrate all taxes upon land values “ should 
as a matter of mere individual interest commend itself” to them, 
as he claims in the “ Standard” of September 10th. 

The lowest estimate of the rental of land in the United States 
we have seen is that of W. T. Harris on the basis of the Massa- 
chusetts returns of 1886, which gave land at forty-four per cent. 
of the value of land and buildings in that State. Starting from 
this, and knowing from the census of 1880 the total value of 
both in the entire country, Mr. Harris estimates the value of the 
land alone at $10,000,000,000, and $400,000,000 as the rental in 
1880. But in the census year the entire taxes on land, buildings, 
and improvements was $100,000,000 less, so that the application 
of George’s theory would mean the increase of fully one third in 
the taxes on land-owners throughout the country. 

We must, however, avoid the error of Mr. Harris in supposing, 
as he seems to, that George advocates raising all taxes from land. 
He simply advocates taking the rental value, which, indeed, he 
often refers to as sufficient to dispense with all other taxes, but he 
also vigorously urges such regulation or ownership of all public 
franchises like steam and city railroads and gas works as would, 
if well managed, increase the revenue of the State. 

As W.T. Harris showed in a paper before the American Social 
Science Association in 1886, rent, instead of absorbing, as George 
believes, a large share of the national income, amounts to only 
one eighteenth of it, and has only increased in thirty years equal 
to what would add three fourths of a cent to the average day’s 
income of every person in this country. Rent now is only two 
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and one fifth cents a day, while the average earnings since 1850 
have increased from about twenty-five cents a day to about forty 
cents. The more accurate statistics of Great Britain similarly re- 
veal an increase in land values in thirty years of 23 per cent., in 
houses of 138 per cent., and the aggregate income from manufac- 
tures, mercantile employments, and professions of 128 per cent. 

Henry George was recently asked the following question in 
public, according to his report of it in the “ Standard” : — 

Q. (Student.) “ Would it be just for the owner of a plot of 
ground with only a small building of two stories, say, to pay as 
much tax on the land as his neighbor on the opposite corner who 2 
owns a similar piece of land, but has a fine six-story fire-proof x ade 
building on his property? Would that be fair for the poor man?“ \ 
He would be taxed just as much as the rich man. 

A, “If I go up here to the Fifth Avenue Hotel and order a 
room, they will charge me just the same whether I am a big man 
or a little man, whether I am rich or poor. Just the same whether 
I make use of it or not. And the reason is that I am taking that 
room and keeping somebody else out of it. If one man has little 
buildings, it is not the fault of the community. He is holding the 
ground on which he might put big buildings. We give him the 
opportunity ; if he does not put up big buildings it is his own 
fault. 

“ This is the true system of taxation. It is not what the man 
himself does, but the opportunity that the community gives him 
that ought to be considered, and if the opportunities are equal, 
taxation ought to be equal.” 

Whatever may be thought of this as a principle, it would evi- 
dently work great hardship upon existing owners of land number- 
ing over four million, or, with their families, two fifths of our entire 
population, if they were to be taxed not according to their actual 
income or ability to pay, but according to the income or ability 
they ought to have. Such a system of taxation would still further 
handicap the vast mass of those of ordinary abilities. In fact, 
one of the serious mistakes of George is his failure to see that we 
are already suffering, not merely from natural monopolies in coal 
and gas and means of transportation, but from the fact that the 
possessors of a considerable fortune are rendered thereby in the 
majority of instances so superior to the poorer competitor that 
no free competition is possible. As has been said, “There is an 
enormous accumulative power in aggregations of wealth which 
tends to override and overshadow everything.” Hence the need 
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of an income tax, and of one mildly graduated so as to render 
less rapid the increase of enormous fortunes, and to make their 
possessors contribute to the support of society according to their 
ability. Henry George, by opposing this and relieving the capital- 
ist from all taxes at the expense of the farmer and the land-owner, 
seems the real enemy rather than friend of the poor. George 
is reported as recently avowing, what is surely the tendency of 
his theory, the survival of the fittest, — not, be it noted, the fittest 
morally, but those with the greatest sharpness and power of accu- 
mulation. 

The whole aim of modern economic and social science is to 
moderate the fierceness of all competition save that for the sur- 
vival of the morally fit, and it is the aim to make fit through 
education and better environment those now unthrifty and poor. 
Yet George is the accepted leader of thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of the laborers of New York. A recent editorial in the 
“ Springfield Republican” thus puts it: “It is not the first time 
in this country that mere sentiment has driven laboring classes to 
rally about a man and swallow a great delusion; but it is the first 
time they were ever led about by a man who boldly declares him- 
self in favor of taxing the poor homestead owner and farmer to 
the exemption of the holdings of the rich, and who openly opposes 
a scheme of taxation designed to prevent immense concentrations 
of wealth and turn them to the uses of the state.” 

We have seen that George, starting with a correct theory of 
rent, proposes a system of taxation which would rob present land- 
owners, and intensify the power, by diminishing the burdens, of 
the large capitalists, who to-day are gaining in wealth much faster 
than land-owners. 

It remains to consider the flagrant wrong in our present method 
of land taxation to which George has called attention, that is, the 
keeping of land unoccupied while waiting for a rise in its value. 

Revert to the illustration at the beginning of this article. Sup- 
pose when the town A has grown enough to need the wheat from 
field II, the owner of that does not care to cultivate it, but pre- 
fers instead to hold it for a rise in value, thus necessitating resort 
to field III of inferior soil, or, we might suppose, of soil further 
from the centre of the town. But according to the method of 
computation previously explained, III could not be cultivated 
unless wheat could be sold at 84 cents a bushel. This would 
mean an increase of rent per acre in field I from $1.44 to $3.36 an 
acre, and an increase from 76 to 84 cents a bushel in the price of 
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wheat. Now George points out this great abuse. But the remedy 
is far simpler than he assumes. 

The possibility of keeping valuable land from occupation is 
chiefly due to the unjust favoritism shown by our boards of asses- 
sors to the owners of such land who are not assessed, as are the 
owners of occupied land, at its salable value, but at much less. 
In almost every town in our land hundreds of instances can be 
found, like that of Senator Payne, in Cleveland, who owns forty 
acres fronting on Euclid Avenue and running back over one 
eighth of a mile. The rear is used as a cow pasture, in the heart 
of this great city, and Mr. Payne is assessed on all this according 
to its value for the uses to which he puts it rather than, as it 
should be, according to the amount that would be given for it for 
any purpose if put up at auction. Land that is thus assessed for 
$200 an acre in many a town would not be sold by its owner for 
ten times that. The cause of this abuse is that our legislation 
and its administration has hitherto been in the hands of the 
wealthy, and class action is almost always selfish action. The 
remedy is plain. As the masses grow more intelligent and under- 
stand these questions better, they will demand assessment of all 
real estate according to its market value. This would soon drive 
the owners of unoccupied land to utilize it for productive pur- 
poses, or sell it to those who would, but would not rob the present 
owners, as would the proposal of George. If assessment of un- 
occupied land at its market value fails to repress the evil as much 
as desired, a slightly higher rate of tax on such land may be im- 
posed, though neither the necessity nor expediency of such a 
measure is yet clear. 

The existence of this evident violation of justice in too low 
assessments of unoccupied land which undoubtedly increases rent, 
though not as much as many suppose, and the belief that George’s 
remedy would mend it, lead many to favor him who have very 
indistinct notions of his theory of rent. 

John Stuart Mill, as many are aware, went over much of the 
same ground as George, and concluded that there would be no in- 
justice in passing a law enacting that after a certain date, set 
some time in the future, all subsequent increase of rent should go 
to the state in the form of a tax. The objections to this are, that 
rents often decline as well as rise, and if the state takes away all 
increase, it must restore all decrease. This would bankrupt many 
cities and states in such times of industrial depression as the years 
following 1873, when rents declined one half in many sections. 
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Then the machinery and cost of applying this moderate measure 
would cost too much to make it profitable. 

One thing might be done. In Savannah, Ga., a few years ago, 
the municipal authorities bought a large tract of land in the out- 
skirts, put in improvements, such as water, gas, sidewalks, and sew- 
erage, and leased the lots for a good return on the investment. The 
city might have leased for ten years, with the stipulation that at the 
expiration of that time the rents should be raised to market rates. 
The owners of the buildings might have been given the first op- 
portunity of bidding off the lots for a second term, and if outbid 
might have been assured pay for their improvements at an ap- 
praised valuation. If New York had done this ten years ago she 
might now be obtaining a large income, without any of the robbery 
involved in George’s plan. Any city might try this as an experi- 
ment. It would be interesting, at least, to note the result. Co- 
lumbia College, in New York, thus leases for periods of years 
several pieces of valuable property in the city, though without 
the power of improving streets at public expense. This plan 
of city ownership of land is not here advocated, but is simply 
mentioned as the best way probably, if indeed any way is practi- 
cable, of securing to the state the unearned increment. 

In cities covering a large area, where working-men through 
building associations can hope to own their own homes, as in Phil- 
adelphia, St. Paul, and Minneapolis, it is doubtless better to en- 
courage the ownership of such homes by the masses by allowing 
them to retain all this unearned increment as now. So with the 
farmers. The conservatism of our farming population is so im- 
portant a factor in national stability, while the tendency to leave 
the country for the city is so great, that here, the writer believes, it 
is most productive of social good to allow a premium on land-own- 
ing instead of, by taking away all the rent, to make farm life still 
harder than to-day. It is only in the heart of large cities that the 
unearned increment is large or open to attack, and here, if reached 
at all, it must be by some less radical measure than Henry George 
offers. Probably a moderately graduated income tax would be 
the best addition to our present forms of taxation, and might 
enable us to dispense with some of our present cumbersome means 
of raising revenue. 


Edward W. Bemis. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
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CHURCH PROBLEMS IN GERMANY. 


In Germany they have been and are yet making church his- 
tory so rapidly that a bird’s-eye view of the recent and rapid 
developments and of the status and outlook at present is not a 
work of supererogation. With the adoption, last April, by the 
Prussian Parliament of the church bill as prepared by the au- 
thorities, a modus vivendi between Berlin and the Vatican has 
been reached, and the Kulturkampf has been officially declared 
ended. With this event the chronicler of modern church his- 
tory will doubtless close an important chapter in his records, 
for it has, temporarily and outwardly at least, brought to a con- 
clusion one of the most intense struggles between principles that 
are contending for supremacy in the religious world of the nine- 
teenth century. 

As is the case in regard to more than one important historical 
event, it is a matter of no little dispute what the true cause and 
origin of the Kulturkampf was. Yet so much is certain, that, 
although in its developments and conclusions it was almost en- 
tirely an affair between Prussia and the Vatican, its beginnings 
} stand in close connection with the establishment of the German 
Empire. The remarkable events of 1870 and 1871 re-established 
the old German Empire, but not in its former condition. Before 
the Napoleonic wars in 1805 put an end to the “ Holy Roman 
Empire of the German Nation,” the Emperor of Austria, a Cath- 
olic prince, was also Emperor of Germany. The Franco-Prussian 
war not only re-established the empire, but also placed the king 
of the leading Protestant power in continental Europe upon the 
Imperial throne and made him the political arbiter of Europe. 
At the same time the Pope lost his temporal supremacy, so that 
the Catholic cause seemed to be seriously endangered by the 
strange course of events. The Catholic papers of Germany and 
elsewhere openly and repeatedly at the time gave expression to 
their fears, that the new German Empire meant danger to Roman 
Catholicism. In the very first German Parliament a Catholic or 
Centre party made its appearance, which worked and voted as a 
solid body, under the leadership of the astute Malingkrodt, at 
whose death Windthorst took the reins. This hostile attitude was 
answered by Prussia by abolishing the Catholic department of the 
Cultusministerium, which has the special interests of religion and 
education under its direction. No action against the Catholics 
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was taken by the general government until in December, 1871, 
when at the proposal of the Bavarian members of the Bundesrath, 
or National Council, the German Parliament passed the famous 
“ pulpit paragraph,” which imposed imprisonment up to two years 
upon any clergyman using his pulpit for political agitation. 
Bavaria took the lead in this matter in the interests of Old Ca- 
tholicism, which, under Déllinger, Friedrich, and others at Munich, 
was beginning to effect an organization, and which was favored by 
the government and, as appears from letters recently published, 
by the late king himself. Prussia, in February, 1872, took a fur- 
ther step in totally secularizing the public schools, and in depriving 
all the clergy of their office as school inspectors, to which positions 
only laymen were now to be appointed. This law also, as inter- 
preted and carried out by the Cultusministerium, excluded all 
members of a religious order from positions as teachers in any of 
the public schools. The next step was taken by the general gov- 
ernment, and was one of the most important in the whole con- 
test. In July, 1872, the German Parliament passed the Jesuit 
law, which expelled from Germany all non-German Jesuits and 
members of allied fraternities, such as the Redemptorists, the Laz- 
arites, the Priests of the Holy Ghost, the Society of the Holy 
Heart of Jesus, while the German members were forbidden to 
labor in the official capacity, and were put under police surveil- 
lance. The famous “ May laws” followed in May, 1873, but these 
were measures of the Prussian government only, and did not 
affect the other German states. These laws aimed at depriving 
the Catholic authorities of the right of entirely controlling the 
education of the young priests. The laws decreed that no one 
could be appointed as a clergyman in Prussia, unless he was a 
German subject, had studied three years at a German university, 
and was able to pass a state examination in philosophy, history, 
and German literature. A diocesan priest-seminary could not be 
established in a university town. The political authorities hoped, 
that if the Catholic candidates were compelled to study these 
branches, or at least do so from a standpoint other than the Ultra- 
montane, they would become more friendly to modern thought and 
to the new empire. Against the higher clergy the law concerning 
the duty of announcements was directed (Anzeigepflicht) which 
decreed that the bishop, before ordaining a candidate or making 
other official appointments, must make announcement of his pur- 
pose to the president of the province. Further, the May laws 
eurtailed the rights of the bishops to discipline their subordinates, 
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and such disciplinary measures were not to be passed or published 
only after due investigation. Nor was any one allowed to exercise 
this discipline unless he was a German subject. These measures 
aimed at protecting those priests who were willing to obey the laws 
against the disciplinary measures of their bishops for doing so. 
This was followed in 1874 by the civil marriage law and by the 
removal of obligatory baptism. These were the leading legal 
measures adopted by Germany or Prussia in order to crush the 
Ultramontane opposition. Supplementary laws were passed to 
make the others effectual, such as the decision that no bishop’s 
chair shall be vacant more than one year, which was intended to 
prevent banished bishops from governing their dioceses from 
abroad, and few similar measures, growing out of the conflict. 
The Anzeigepflicht, which seemed equivalent to a total subordina- 
tion of the church to the state, was resisted to the extreme. 
Fines effected nothing, and the leading officials of the Catholic 
Church of Germany were thrown into prison, and only one or two 
of the bishops and archbishops of Prussia retained their sees. 
When this did not secure submission, these men were deposed 
from their offices by the state. The Pope took courage from the 
determined attitude of his lieutenants in Germany, and by his 
Encyclica “ Quod Nunquam” of 1875 declared the May laws as 
null and void. The Pope before this had directly interfered but 
on one occasion, namely, in 1873, when he personally wrote a let- 
ter to Emperor William, in which, among other things, he made 
the remarkable assertion, that all baptized persons really belonged 
to his fold as the head of Christendom. The determined hostility 
of the Catholic Church in head and members finally, in 1875, in- 
duced the Prussian authorities to pass the so-called “ Sperrgesetz” 
(staying or prevention law), by which the state refused to support 
the Catholic priests unless they would submit to the laws of the 
land. It was proposed “to hang the breadbasket so high” that 
many would yield. Then all religious orders were done away with, 
except those that were engaged in caring for the sick ; and, thirdly, 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and eighteenth articles of the Prussian 
constitution of 1850 were abrogated. The fifteenth article says, that 
“The Evangelical and the Roman Catholic Church, as also every 
other religious communion, can control its own affairs indepen- 
dently.” The sixteenth reads, “ The dealings of religious societies 
with their superiors is not to be interfered with; the promulga- 
tion of church announcements are subject to only those conditions 
under which other announcements can be made.” The eighteenth 
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article reads, “ Proposing, appointing, electing, or confirming in- 
cumbents in ecclesiastical offices, in so far as the state has exercised 
any privileges in this regard, are herewith abrogated.” 

Some features of these laws are at once noticeable. The 
actually aggressive party was the state, however much it may have 
been provoked to take these extreme measures, which sought to 
deprive the Catholic Church of certain privileges which it had 
enjoyed in Prussia and in Germany. As far as the Catholic party 
was concerned, the contest on its side was really of a negative 
character, namely, to regain these privileges. During the whole 
contest it never made demands for new and positive rights, how- 
ever much it may be inclined to ask this now. The Status ante 
bellum was the extreme that was aimed at and contended for. 
Accordingly, even if it had gained all its points, it would be simply 
in the same relation to the state in which it was fifteen and more 
years ago. A complete victory of the Ultramontanes would 
legally not have improved the status of the church in Germany, 
however much internally the battle and the results have strength- 
ened the Catholics in the land of Luther. In reality a complete 
victory has not been gained. The modus vivendi does not in- 
clude the entire surrender of all the legal enactments of the 
German and the Prussian parliaments. The May laws have been 
done away with, but the Catholic Cultusministerium has not been 
established again, the school law of 1872, the pulpit paragraph, 
the Jesuit law, the civil marriage law, and the abrogation of 
§§ 15, 16, 18 of the constitution, are all yet in force. Notwith- 
standing the cry raised about Bismarck’s journey to Canossa, the 
Catholic Church of Germany is legally under a closer watch of 
the state now than she was in 1871 when the Kulturkampf began. 
This, too, the Catholics of Germany themselves feel, and it is 
only too evident that they regard the present stage only as an 
armed neutrality. At the Catholic congress in Breslau last year, 
and this year at Treves, Windthorst declared that the Kulturkampf 
had been insignificant in comparison with the struggle that would 
soon break out, namely, the contest for the control of the schools, - 
both high and low; and his words were applauded by the hun- 
dreds of representatives from Catholic Germany to the echo. In- 
deed, the Catholic leaders were much dissatisfied that the Vatican 
authorities concluded the negotiations with Germany without con- 
sulting those who had fought for fifteen years for the Church of 
Rome. So much was this the case, that these men suppressed the 
first letter sent by Leo XIII. to the German Catholics urging them 
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to vote for the Septennate. In his famous Cologne speech, justi- 
fying his course, Windthorst appealed a papa male informato ad 
papam melius informandum. In fact, the era of good feeling, 
which the liberalizing tendencies of the present Pope are favor- 
ing, has been a thorn in the eyes of the German Ultramontanes, 
whom the struggle for their principles has made all the less willing 
to yield even an inch. The position of the Catholic press of Ger- 
many, which is virtually controlled by the Augustinus - Verein, 
when the compromising measures of Rome were made known, was 
certainly remarkable. The instructions were severely criticised, and 
even refusal to yield was urged, although this seems not to have 
been done. Sanguine men began to speak of a “ Catholic democ- 
racy,” which might maintain a certain independence over against 
the Rome as the Gallic church of old had done. That the Cath- 
olics do not regard their work as done and their mission ended is 
evident from the fact that the Centre party is to remain a separate 
political faction. The next parliaments, both Prussian and Ger- 
man, will tell the story as to the actual outcome of the agreement 
reached through direct negotiations between Berlin and Rome. 

In the mean while Bismarck’s dream of peace is being rudely 
disturbed from a direction whence he had doubtless expected little 
trouble. Over against the negative struggle of the Catholics 
now officially ended, the Protestant Church, not of Germany as 
yet, but of Prussia only, has inaugurated an aggressive weapon for 
positive rights and concessions, which the state has heretofore 
never granted, but which the Evangelical leaders claim. An ex- 
amination of the legal enactments against the Catholic Church will 
make it plain that the Evangelical Church also suffered through 
these measures. They were urged to yield without complaint, 
since these measures were pronounced as necessary in the interests 
of the contest of the Protestant principle over against Vatican- 
ism and Ultramontanism. This was done, although many of the 
clearer heads saw that the Kulturkampf was not such a struggle 
at all between these two principles, but between state omnipotence 
and Vaticanism, and that, mutatis mutandis, the state could con- 
sistently operate from its standpoint against the Protestant cause 
in a similar manner as it had done against the Roman Catholic. 
The concessions made by the “April laws” to the Roman 
Catholics aroused the Protestants of Prussia to demand certain 
rights and privileges. The movement was headed by the con- 
servative side in the Church of Prussia. Already on the 17th of 
May, Freiherr v. Hammerstein, the editor of the “ Kreuzzeitung,” 
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the most influential conservative paper in Germany, introduced 
a measure in the Prussian Parliament, to the intent that “ the 
Royal Government should take proper measures, in consideration 
of the restoration of enlarged liberty and independence to the 
Roman Catholic Church, that a corresponding greater measure of 
liberty and independence be granted also to the Evangelical 
Church in accordance with her churchly needs.” It should be 
remembered that in Prussia the official church is the ‘“ Evangeli- 
cal,” formed in 1817 of a union between the Lutheran and Re- 
formed in which the confessional differences of these two histori- 
cal communions are disregarded. In the lower house these meas- 
ures were not at all brought up for consideration, but in the upper 
house (Herrenhaus) they were introduced by the veteran conser- 
vative v. Kleist-Retzow in June and were passed with a great 
majority. 

In order to understand the why and wherefore of these meas- 
ures it must be remembered that in Prussia state and church are 
intimately connected. The roots of the present organization go 
up into the period of the Reformation, when a cujus regio ejus 
religio did not necessarily mean harm to the church, but as in 
Saxony, Prussia, and elsewhere meant the protection and defense 
of the newly restored gospel. But now matters have changed, 
and where state and church are united, the former is apt to use, 
or rather abuse, the latter for its own ends. In Prussia, by con- 
stitutional arrangement, the king is the highest bishop of the 
Evangelical Church. The government is in his hands, and 
the mediums of government are consistories, etc., appointed 
often for political purposes. Accordingly, in the Parliament, 
Jew, Social democrat, and Catholic sit and vote on questions of 
the most vital interests of the Evangelical Church. The proposals 
of Hammerstein and Kleist were quite general in their character, 
and.no official formulation or specification of these demands have 
been made. But from the utterances of the great Free Confer- 
ence of the friends of this movement held in Berlin, together with 
the position taken by such leading authorities as the “ Kreuzzei- 
tung” and the “ Reichsbote,” the latter edited by Stocker, these 
demands for greater liberty and independence include: (1) In- 
fluence of the synods and church on the election of theological 
professors. As matters now stand these men are appointed by the 
government usually on the recommendation of faculties, but with- 
out consultation of synods or congregations. The latter have no 
voice in the selection of those who are to train the new generation 
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of pastors. In this way such an abnormal state of affairs can 
arise as exists in the Rhenish provinces. While the majority of 
pastors and congregations are comparatively orthodox, at the 
university of Bonn there is such a man as Bender, who teaches 
so radical a rationalism that he is even disowned by Ritschl’s 
School. The demand means, (2) that the government of the 
church be divorced in a greater or less degree from those agencies 
operating between the royal highest bishop and the church, and 
that the functions now assigned to them be given to the synods, 
which at present have no real but only advisory authority. This 
does not aim at a disestablishment — which is indeed especially 
disclaimed — but only at an ecclesiastical instead of a political 
government of the church. Whether this is to lead to an Episco- 
pacy seems yet uncertain, although an “ office of oversight” 
seems to be the ideal of the friends of the movement. 

That the second demand, namely, for more funds to carry on 
the work of the church, is justified by facts is very evident. 
Venter, a recent writer on this subject, has shown that the dotation 
granted by the Prussian state during the past fifty-four years to 
the Catholic Church was 121i million of marks, while that given 
to the Evangelical during the same time was only 58 millions. 
And yet only about one third of Prussia’s subjects are Catholics. 

The matter has been agitated in an exceedingly lively manner 
throughout Prussia, and the friends of the cause are confident of 
victory. It has been taken into politics and will be the question 
in the next Prussian Parliament. In the Church of Prussia none 
oppose it except the few extreme Confessionalists, who are no 
longer in connection with the state church, and the radical 
Protestantenverein. 

A movement of a similar and yet dissimilar nature we have in 
the Evangelical Association (Bund) organized throughout Ger- 
many to fight Rome “with word and pen.” This was started by 
the Mediating theology men in conjunction with the more ad- 
vanced men. It seeks to unite all Protestants of Germany, of all 
shades of opinion, in the one common struggle against Romish 
aggression. The association confesses its adherence to the faith 
in “ Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, and the Mediator 
between God and man; and also in the principles of the Reforma- 
tion.” It is organizing local societies throughout the empire, and 
reports a membership of over ten thousand. The first general 
meeting was recently held in Leipzig. It is particularly success- 
ful in places where the Roman Catholic population is about equal 
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to the Protestant. To a measure it has secured the sympathy and 
co-operation also of the more conservative classes, who at first 
hesitated on account of the indefiniteness of its doctrinal platform, 
and it has officially declared that it will labor hand in hand with 
the Hammerstein-Kleist movement. What the outcome of the 
contest may be, only a prophet or a prophet’s son can foretell. 
The principles involved and the issues at stake are certainly of 
the greatest importance. 
Germanicus. 





PAUL’S THEOLOGY. 


II, PROPITIATION. 


ACCORDING to Paul, redemption is wrought through the suffer- 
ings as well as the life of Jesus Christ. This truth is variously 
expressed by him, and with no inconsiderable emphasis. ‘ Being 
justified freely by his grace through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus, whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood.” “ While we were yet sinners, Christ died for 
us ; much more then, being justified by his blood, we shall be saved 
from wrath through him.” “He that spared not his own Son, 
but delivered him up for us all.” “I determined to know noth- 
ing among you save Jesus Christ and him crucified.” ‘“ He hath 
made him to be sin for us who knew no sin.” ‘ In whom we have 
redemption through his blood.” Such are a few out of many 
analogous expressions; they are enough to make it clear that 
Paul puts unquestionable emphasis on the sufferings and death of 
Christ ; that they are not in his thought accidental or incidental ; 
that he believes and teaches that they have entered largely into 
the divine plan for the rectification of human life and character ; 
and that no interpretation of Paul’s writings which passes over 
this aspect of them can be regarded as other than either partial 
or superficial. In order to understand the apostle’s teaching on 
this subject we must look back and inquire into the condition of 
the minds of the men — both Jews and Gentiles— whom he was 
addressing. 

Sacrifice has existed from the earliest historical ages of the 
world, and among all nations, as a method of expression of the 
spiritual life. Whether sacrifice was commanded by God to 
the first parents of the race, as some have supposed, or whether 
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it was the natural expression of the profound and universal re- 
ligious feeling, as seems to me far more probable, both from Bibli- 
cal and extra-Biblical history, it is not here important to inquire. 
It is enough for our purpose to know that in Persia, Babylon, 
Egypt, Phoenicia, Judea, Greece, and Rome, as well as among the 
barbarous Goths and Vandals of the North, suffering and sacri- 
fices and death were the commonest method of expressing spiritual 
experiences, whether of penitence or devotion or gratitude. It is 
equally certain that the general tenor of the Old Testament 
Scriptures tended to guide and restrain rather than to stimulate 
this sacrificial habit. The Old Testament statutes were not indeed 
prohibitory ; but neither were they mandatory: they were regu- 
lative and restraining. Hence the very first law on the subject of 
the altar for the sacrifice was one forbidding elaboration and ex- 
pense: “ An altar of earth shalt thou make unto me, . . . and if 
thou wilt make me an altar of stone thou shalt not build it of 
hewn stone.” It was to be of the simplest possible construction. 
Similar in spirit are the laws regulating the sacrifices to be 
offered. In the surrounding nations sacrifices were measured by 
their costliness. And since no outpoured wealth was adequate 
to express what the soul in its deepest experience felt, and since 
human life was rightly accounted the most sacred thing, human 
life was frequently offered on the altars to the gods. Captives 
taken in war were sacrificed in gratitude ; and children were laid 
upon the altar by their parents as the supremest expression 
of penitence, the supremest means of expiation, or the supremest 
utterance of devotion. When Abraham was told to offer up his 
only son Isaac to God, he could give to the inward impulse no 
other interpretation than that which has too often been given 
to it since, that of a divine command to slay his son; until 
God’s angel interfered to divert him from his purpose, and teach 
him that God measures sacrifice, not by the value of the thing 
offered, but by the reality of the inward life which prompts the 
offering. The Mosaic statutes on the subject of sacrifice, if they 
are carefully examined, will be seen to be, in their general ten- 
dency, if not in their every clause and section, aimed, not to stir 
up a reluctant people to bring adequate sacrifice to God’s altar, 
but rather to restrain a superstitious people from multiplying sac- 
rifices and measuring their devotion by the cost to themselves of 
what they put upon the altar. Any lawyer reading the first chap- 
ter of Leviticus, for example, would at once declare that these 


provisions were to be classified with directory not mandatory stat- 
VOL. VII. — NO. 48. 39 
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utes ; that their object, apparent on their face, is to regulate and 
restrain, rather than to incite and compel sacrifice. If you bring 
an offering it shall be without blemish ; a bullock, or a sheep, or 
a turtle-dove, or a piece of meat roast in the oven, or first-fruits 
from the field — no matter what, — such is the spirit of the law — 
so that what is brought is not picked out because it is useless for 
any other purpose. If the worshiper can, let him bring a lamb; 
if not, then two turtle-doves ; if not so much as these, then a little 
fine flour.' 

If we turn from the law to the writings of the inspired prophets, 
this restraining tendency of the sacred writings of the Jews is 
still more apparent. All through their history is discernible, as 
there has been ever since, the two streams of influence: one pro- 
ceeding from the temple and the priesthood to emphasize the im- 
portance of the ritual of sacrifice, and one from without the 
temple to minimize the significance of its sacrificial services. 
The stream of dissent from sacrificial ritualism is continuous and 
unbroken from Samuel to Malachi.2 “Hath the Lord as great 
delight in burnt-offerings and sacrifices as in obeying the voice 
of the Lord? Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams:” this is the utterance of one of 
the earliest of the long line of prophets. ‘From the rising of 
the sun to its setting, my name shall be great among the nations ; 
and in every place incense shall be offered to my name and a pure 
offering: ” this is the utterance of the latest. 

Now the first thing to be noticed about Paul’s treatment of the 
death of Christ is that it is simply a continuance and consum- 
mation of this constant stream of dissuasion from a merely sacri- 
ficial and ritualistic religion. For, in spite of restraining statutes 
and more eloquent restraining words of prophets, the sacrificial 
titualism had grown strong. The religion of Judaism was a two- 
fold religion: of minute ceremonial regulations of life by the 
Pharisaic doctors of theology, and of elaborate and costly sacri- 
ficial ceremonial by the priesthood of the Temple. The whole 
service of the Temple was expressed by the one word, blood ; its 

1 Leviticus, chaps. i. ii. iii. 

2 1 Sam. xv. 22; Malachi i. 11. 

% See for other examples Psalm xxiv.; 1. 7-14 ; li. 16, 17; Isaiah i. 10-20; 
Amos v. 21-24 ; Micah vi. 6-8. Note, too, that never do the prophets urge on 
the people the duty of sacrifice, or make it a condition of divine favor, which is 
always represented as depending wholly on practical repentance and righteous- 


ness : for example, Isaiah lv. 6,7; lviii. 1-7; Jer. xviii. 7-10 ; xxii. 2-5; Ezekiel, 
chap. xxxiii. 
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whole economy was based on the pagan notion, rooted in the Jewish 
mind in spite of Hebrew law and Hebrew prophet, that the greater 
the outpouring of blood, the greater the appeasement and satisfac- 
tion of God. ‘Hundreds and hundreds of lives of sheep, every 
passover, as well as at every Pentecost and every feast of Taber- 
nacles, were borne into the Temple and carried or driven into the 
court of the Priests, and there slain, the blood being caught by 
the priests in bowls and dashed upon the altar. Hour after hour 
the whole day long the spectacle continued. The secret channels 
down through the rocks, toward the king’s garden, gurgled with 
blood.” 4 Over all a truly prophetic soul might have heard the 
remonstrance of the ancient prophet, “'To what purpose is the 
multitude of your sacrifices unto me, saith the Lord. I delight 
not in the blood of bullocks or of lambs or of he-goats. Wash 
you; make you clean; put away the evil of your doings from be- 
fore mine eyes; cease to do evil; learn to do well.” But their 
ears were dull that they could not hear. Nor was this practice of 
employing bloody sacrifices as a method of expressing religious 
life, and this notion that bloody sacrifices were necessary to ap- 
pease and gratify the deity, confined to Judea. The whole cere- 
monial of Judea was confined to one temple; and the Jewish faith 
in God was more sincere, and the Jewish sense of accountability 
to Him more deep and strenuous than in light-headed Greece or 
sensuous Rome. But if the sacrificial service was less continuous 
in pagan lands, it was sometimes conducted on a larger scale ; and 
the notion that the spiritual value of the service depended on the 
money value of the thing sacrificed was more deeply rooted. It 
was not uncommon to offer on special occasions a hundred bul- 
locks at a time, and even human sacrifices had not been wholly 
eliminated, by either the levity of spirit or the development of 
civilization, from pagan rites. 

Now Paul’s writing is to be interpreted in the first place in 
the light of these facts, and as the climax and consummation 
of the long line of preceding Hebrew prophets of whom he was 
the last. To the silent but intense objection of the pious wor- 
shiper, whether Jew or pagan — what becomes of our sacrifices ? 
how shall God be appeased, and devotion to Him expressed? 
Paul’s answer was ready: “ Christ is our propitiation ; He is our 
Passover ; He is our first-fruits; He is our sacrifice ; it is through 
faith in his blood we have access to God; the highest, supremest 
life has been laid down for us; we need no other. The drops of 

1H. W. Beecher’s Life of Christ, p. 156. 
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blood that trickled from his hands are all; there is no need of a 
hundred bullocks, or of rivers of blood flowing beneath the tem- 
ple floor.” Asa Protestant preacher to a Roman Catholic peni- 
tent, who should ask, What penance shall I suffer for my sins? 
might reply, Christ is your penance, you need no other ; so to Jew 
and Gentile who asked, bewildered by a teacher who proclaimed 
the unbought Gospel of God’s free love, What, then, shall we do 
for a sacrifice ? Paul replied, “ Christ is our Passover; set forth 
to be a propitiation ; henceforth in his blood we have access unto 
God and peace with him.” Looking back along the line of his- 
tory, we cannot doubt that this teaching has wrought a revolution 
in the Church of God, greater and more radical than we are wont 
to recognize. Since Paul’s day sacrifice as an expression of reli- 
gious life has been utterly abolished wherever Paul’s writings 
have exercised a dominant influence on the religious thought of 
any people. Then it was universal; now it is unknown. No 
longer the lowing of cattle, the bleating of lambs, the cooing of 
doves, the blood of victims greet ear and eye in any temple court. 
The place of worship is no longer a place of butchering. This 
crude, barbaric, pagan conception of religion, permitted under 
restraint by the Mosaic law, swept away as puerile and needless 
by Paul’s teaching, exists now only in two forms, —in Romanism 
in the mere idle figment of an unbloody sacrifice in the Mass, 
‘and in Protestantism in the theological notion, still lingering in 
symbols and sermons, like memories of a morbid past in a deserted 
cloister, that God is a being who could ever be appeased by the 
slaughter of cattle under the Old Testament, or needed to be ap- 
peased by the death of a Divine Martyr, under the New Testa- 
ment ; or that sin is an external blot that can be washed away 
either by rivers of blood of beasts or drops of blood of the Son 
of God. 
This, however, is certainly not a full explanation of the em- 
phasis which Paul puts on the sacrifice of Christ as the foundation 
‘of redemption. The death of Christ was no mere chance produc- 
tion of a mob, seized upon by the apostle to sweep a superstitious 
relic of barbarism from the religion of the world. It was no mere 
glorious act of martyrdom, symbolic and stimulating of human 
courage and enthusiasm. It was part of God’s eternal design. 
‘ Christ came to the earth that He might suffer. To suffer was as 
truly a part of his mission as to teach. An unsuffering Messiah 
‘could no more have been than an unteaching Messiah. I need 
not go back to the Old Testament prophecies, to such passages as 
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Isaiah’s famous picture of the Man of Sorrows, to show that this 
thought lay interwoven in the more spiritual anticipations of the 
Hebrew people. I need not quote from the evangelists such pas- 
sages as John’s report of Christ’s sermon at Capernaum, to show 
that it was interwoven in the life and teachings of the Master 
himself. For I am here endeavoring to interpret not Isaiah, nor 
Christ, but Paul. It suffices to say that he simply reiterated, in 
his own strong and idiosyncratic way, this fundamental truth, 
that the manifestation of God to men was in a suffering Messiah. 
“ Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation;” “whom God 
hath given ;” “whom God hath made to be sin for us;” “God 
commendeth his love in that while we were yet sinners Christ died 
for us.”” Paul even declares that it is because of the humility 
and sufferings and death of the Messiah, that God has highly 
exalted Him and given Him a name which is above every name.! 
It is true also that he, in common with the other writers of the 
New Testament, represents the sufferings and death of Christ as 
no mere episode in the divine administration ; it is the disclosure 
of an eternal fact. The laying down of life in the incarnation 
is only an outward revelation of a laying down of life which 
never ceases, and never can cease, so long as there is sin in God’s 
universe, and love in God’s heart. The death of Christ is but a 
making known to us “the mystery of his will which He hath pur- 
posed in himself; even the mystery which hath been hid from ages 
and from generations, but is now made manifest to his saints.” ? 
So Peter declared, with that audacious disregard of logical con- 
sistency so characteristic of the sacred and, indeed, of all spiritual 
writers, “ Him being delivered by the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God, ye have taken and by wicked hands have 
crucified and slain.” So John calls Him a “Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world.” In all this there is something more 
than the mere assertion that God foresaw the death of Christ as 
He foresaw that of Stephen or that of Paul himself; there is the 
far profounder truth implied, that the death of the Messiah was a 
revealing of the suffering and sacrificing nature of Him who is 
the same yesterday and forever, and who can never look on sin 
and suffering without being moved to take the burden on himself 
and bear it for those He loves. 

Philosophy has busied itself in discussing the question why 
Christ suffered. What terrible necessity lay upon God to deliver 
up his only beloved Son? What exigency plaited a crown of 


} Phil. ii, 6-9. 2 Ephes. i. 9 ; Col. i. 26. 
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thorns and nailed Him to the cross? To rescue men from Satan, 
said ancient scholars. To appease God’s wrath, said Calvinism. 
To make it safe for God to forgive sin, said New England. To 
exhibit God’s love, says a modern school. Paul gives to this 
question no answer. Nowhere in his Epistles does he so much as 
consider it. The effect of Christ’s death he does explicitly define ; 
the object of it he does not seek to probe. Perhaps there was no 
object; rather — this would be a truer statement — perhaps the 
object lay in the necessities of God’s own nature, not in compulsion 
brought to bear upon Him by Satan, the necessities of his govern- 
ment, or even the moral needs of men. A mother is weeping 
bitter tears over the sin and folly of an apostate son. The phi- 
losopher inquires into the cause of the tears. ‘ Why do you weep, 
madam?” he says. What useful service can tears render? Will 
they appease the bitter indignation of your own heart against the 
ingratitude of a rebellious son? Do you shed these tears that you 
may make it safe to forgive his wrong-doing and receive him that 
was an outcast to your love again? or do you think, perchance, 
that tears will produce an effect on him whom neither fear of 
punishment nor hope of reward could move, and do you weep to 
move him to repentance? I think I see the wonder changing 
into indignation in the mother’s heart as she turns upon her phil- 
osophic inquirer her questioning eyes, and replies: “Ah! you do 
not know a mother’s heart or you would ask no such questions as 
these.”” She weeps, not to appease her wrath, nor to make for- 
giveness safe, least of all, dramatic tears to make a show withal 
to move and melt the on-looker; she weeps because she is a 
mother and her boy is in sin, and because love always, and by 
the very necessity of its nature, must weep when sin wounds it. 
Why did David ery, “Oh, my son Absalom! my son, my son 
Absalom! would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, 
my son!” Why did the father of the Prodigal Son go forth to 
meet him with compassion in his heart and tears in his eyes, fall 
upon his neck and kiss him? Answer me that, and I will tell you 
— this, I imagine, would have been Paul’s answer to the question 
— why God gave his only-begotten Son that whosoever believeth 
in Him shall not perish, but have everlasting life. The sacrifice 
of Christ was the ery of God over a lost world, “Oh, my son 
Absalom! my son, my son Absalom! I die for thee, O Absalom, 
my son, my son.” 

And now, if the reader has followed me thus far, he is, perhaps, 
prepared to see what seems to me to be the relation of propitia- 
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tion or sacrifice to justification, as Paul presents the two ideas. 
Popular theology has regarded justification as a purely forensic 
term ; as equivalent to pardon ; as imputing simply the remission 
of punishment. Sacrifice, therefore, also becomes a forensic 
term} it is a part of the process of acquittal. It is either a means 
of appeasing divine wrath, and so making it possible for God to 
remit penalty, or a means of satisfying law, and so making it safe 
for God to remit penalty. Whichever view is taken, both rest in 
the assumption that the object of justification is to let a convicted 
sinner off from punishment, and that sacrifice is a bearing of that 
punishment in his stead. But, if I read Paul aright, justification 
is not exclusively, nor even chiefly, a forensic term; the forgiveness 
of sins is not the same as the remission of punishment, and does 
not always even involve it; and sacrifice is not a means to make 
it either possible or safe to remit penalty, but the divinely ordered 
means for the purification of character. Paul’s doctrine of justi- 
fication is that God possesses a righteousness which forever goes 
out of himself that it may righten those who open their hearts to 
its influence. His doctrine of faith is that man can directly and 
immediately open himself to receive the immediate and direct 
personal influence of a light-giving and a life-giving God. His 
doctrine of repentance is that man cannot thus open his soul to 
God without a keen sense of the shame of his past sin, and a 
genuine and profound sorrow for it. He must die to sin; he 
must crucify the old man. His doctrine of sacrifice is that no 
higher nature can ever go down with healing power into a lower 
one, to regenerate and reform it, except by suffering with him who 
is to be redeemed. His doctrine of atonement is that the process 
by which God and man are made as one is this process of com- 
mingled sorrow. God suffers in his own person the shame and 
sorrow of his child’s sin ; that is sacrifice. The child suffers the 
shame and sorrow of his own sin; that is repentance. This 
common sorrow affords a common experience; the Saviour and the 
sinner are as one; sorrow opens the heart of God to man; sorrow 
opens the heart of man to God ; and through these opened doors, 
opened by a sorrow shared by both, life passes from one to the 
other; and he that was dead is alive again. 

As I read over this attempted interpretation of Paul’s theology, 
it seems to me sadly inadequate to express even my own concep- 
tion — but who is adequate for such a gospel? There is no space 
here to take this conception and apply it to the interpretation of 
Paul’s always mystical and often enigmatical writings. This is 
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the only just test of its value. Let the Bible student, who cares 
to follow the matter further, take this as a key and apply it to the 
elucidation of the apostle’s many declarations concerning the death 
of Christ and the Christian’s conformity to Christ’s death. Does 
it give to them a profounder and more spiritual meaning, or a 
narrower and shallower one than they bear as interpreted by the 
governmental school of theology? By that test every interpre- 
tation of the apostle’s reading must be judged at last. 

Lyman Abbott. 


CorRNWALL-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 
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COMMENT ON CURRENT DISCUSSION. 


Ir is quite impossible, without additional facts, to estimate intelligently 
the grounds of Mr. Spurgeon’s secession from the Baptist Union. The 
charges which he prefers against the Union for the looseness in doctrine 
of its membership are too sweeping and violent to form a basis of judg- 
ment. When one says of a religious association of which, till now, he has 
been a member, — “ We are unable to call these things Christian Unions, 
they begin to look like Confederacies of Evil,” — the utterance reveals the 
temper of mind of the writer, not the facts in the case. It seems more 
than probable that Mr. Spurgeon’s dogmatic habit, which has been so effec- 
tive in the pulpit, has brought him into a state of chronic impatience with 
all methods of Biblical interpretation or doctrinal statement other than his 
own. At all events the religious public has yet to be assured of so seri- 
ous and widespread a defection from the faith on the part of the Baptist 
Ministers and Laymen of England, as the action and words of Mr. 
Spurgeon would lead it to expect. 

Apart from the question of fact in the case, or the theological issues 
involved, Mr. Spurgeon’s secession is of interest as showing the method 
of discipline in unorganized religious bodies. If the Baptist Union had 
been a highly organized body, like the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, Mr. Spurgeon would have naturally proceeded against 
his offending brethren in the way of formal discipline. In the absence 
of an organization warranting such a course, he could only discipline 
them by the withdrawal of fellowship — a method which Dr. Plumb says 
is “the normal and very effective method of discipline among Congrega- 
tionalists,” and which he advocates in present application to the teachers 
of the “ New Theology,” and to those who are in sympathy with them. 
The method is “normal” to all Congregational bodies : its effectiveness 
depends entirely upon the number and standing of those who use it. We 
can conceive of circumstances in which its use would have very evident 
disadvantages. A serious responsibility, however, rests upon those who 
withdraw fellowship, because of the effect of their action upon Christian 
unity. Christianity is best defined to the world through those things 
which unite, not through those which separate, Christian believers; and 
Christian unity cannot be maintained except by allowing the distinction 
between things essential and non-essential to faith, and in respect to 
essentials by allowing a difference in methods of interpretation. Inspira- 
tion and atonement are essentials in Christian doctrine, but not theories 
about them. Variation of opinion in non-essentials and in the interpre- 
tation of essentials may coexist with the common and most vivid appre- 
hension of Christianity in its work in the world. And it must never be 
forgotten that itis the apprehension of Christianity in its positive and 
outgoing power, rather than in its unrevealed relations, which constitutes 
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the ground of Christian unity and the inspiration to Christian service. 
We have seldom seen this thought stated with such clearness as in the 
following extract from an editorial in “The London Spectator ” (October 
29th) upon Mr. Spurgeon and the Baptist Union : — 


“What was it that originally made the Christian Church? Was it nota 
perfectly new vision of God’s character, actions, and purposes, and the con- 
sequent transformation which took place in human aims and hopes? Of 
course, that implied a common theology of a very new and startling kind ; 
but what Mr. Spurgeon at least evidently means by doctrine was rather the 
implication than the absolute essence of that theology. The facts which 
changed men’s hearts were the evidence that God had done marvellous things 
in order to make man different from what he had been, and the doctrine was 
rather the explanation and analysis and codrdination of the divine actions than 
the actions themselves. Such matters, fur example, as Mr. Spurgeon refers to 
— plenary inspiration of Scripture, or eternal hopelessness for those who die 
without belief in Christ — are in the highest degree remote from the divine 
facts, the belief in which gave such new and extraordinary strength of cohesion 
to the first Christian community ; probably neither of these doctrines was 
either held or so much as canvassed, or even conceived, by any one of the 
writers in the New Testament. What filled them with wonder and common 
joy and common hope was the life and death and resurrection of Christ, and 
the gift of the Holy Spirit to the church. All the so-called doctrinal theology 
was due to reflection on these facts, and the attempt to hold them intelligently 
and coherently. We believe that the more there are of these honest confront- 
ings of modern difficulties with ancient doctrine the more we shall come to 
see that, after all, the essence of unity in a Church is what it believes concern- 
ing God’s mind and character and active manifestation in history, concerning 
the divine sacrifice and suffering on our behalf,—in short, concerning the 
secrets of the divine nature, so far as they affect our standards of life and duty. 
The unity of a church is and must be deeply affected by the belief or skepti- 
cism of its members as to what God really is, and has shown himself to be, 
by actual interposition in human affairs. But it need not surely be affected 
by their common belief or common indifference in relation to matters of such 
extremely indirect concern with our life and duty as the partial fallibility of 
sacred historians, prophets, or even apostles, or the limits of the mercy with 
which those human beings may be treated in another world who have never had 
what most of us would call a fair chance of a true moral probation in this.” 


The reference in the preceding paragraph to the withdrawal of fellow- 
ship as a method of discipline, as advised by Dr. Plumb in dealing with 
the advocates of the “ New Theology,” suggests a contrary opinion set 
forth very vigorously by Dr. Merrill, of St. Louis, in “ The Advance” of 
November 10th. The communication is so clear and terse that we give it 
entire. No better plea for toleration has been made. Of the two theories 
which are presented, as relieving the dogma of the universal perdition of 
the heathen, it seems to us that the theory of implicit faith, or “ faith char- 
acter,” fails to take the full strength out of Christianity. It does not 
emphasize or even express the power of Christianity in motive, or show 
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what influence is at work for those destitute of the requisite “ faith char- 
acter.” But we acknowledge its rights as a theory, and we claim by vir- 
tue of its standing in orthodox bodies the like place for the theory of the 
possibility of a Christian opportunity for all men. If orthodoxy held to 
the universal perdition of the heathen, neither theory could be tolerated. 
As it does not hold to this dogma, why should one relieving theory refuse 
to tolerate the other? 


“ Now that the smoke of the conflict has cleared a little, it may be possible 

for us to look over the field and discover the reasons for the sharp encounter 
that has taken place. Iwill call one party to the strife, Andover ; the other, 
Beacon Hill. One, A; the other, B. 
' Both A and B agree in their belief that there is one God, God the Father, God 
the Son, God the Holy Spirit ; that the Bible is the only authoritative rule of 
faith and practice ; in the total depravity and lost condition of mankind ; in the 
vicarious atonement provided by the death of Jesus Christ; in the eternal pun- 
ishment of all who reject the Saviour provided. Both A and B believe ina 
universal atonement. Both deny that all who die without having heard of 
Christ are lost. 

“To clear the difficulty thus faced by both, A says: I infer from the Biblical 
representations of God, and from a few texts, that God in providing a way of 
salvation through Jesus will give all a chance to believe on Him ; and if that 
cannot be done in this world, it will be done in another. B says: From my 
conception of God’s character, and from a few passages of Scripture, I infer 
that all who would have accepted Christ if they had heard of Him, will not be 
punished, but will be saved through Jesus on the ground of their ‘ faith char- 
acter.’ 

“ Neither of the combatants can bring any undisputed ‘ Thus saith the Lord’ 
for the theory that he holds. Both are sure that they are in this matter, as in 
many others, justified in holding a speculation that, in a narrow use of terms, 
may be called ‘ extra-Biblical,’ that in this way only is it possible to get at 
and express the real meaning of the Word of God. 

“Why the conflict? There is none at home. Men holding either of these 
theories are freely admitted to the pulpits and associations of Christendom. 
Why should there be conflict when men are being sent to the heathen ? 
Neither of the parties need say to the heathen: All who have died without a 
knowledge of Christ will be eternally lost for not believing on Him. A has 
his theory to relieve the mind of the heathen whom he is asking to believe in 
a just and merciful God. B has his. Neither of them has behind him the 
mighty impulse of a belief that all the heathen world, unless it accepts of a 
personal Saviour before death, goes without exception to an eternal hell. No 
such nerve of missions exists in an intelligent Christian church to-day. It is 
time to cry a halt. A and B must hear the voice of C, which, standing for 
Congregationalism, ought to stand for common sense. C says it is time for those 
who have freely received the precious gospel to freely give it, by furnishing 
money and by going themselves to the perishing, and in doing this divine work 
to use A’s money and men and extra-Biblical theories, and B’s money and 
men and extra-Biblical theories ; that A should not ask B to send A’s men save 
as A’s money is furnished ; that Bshould not ask A’s men to furnish their 
money to send exclusively B’s men ; that by and by perhaps, a calm study of 
the Scriptures and of providence will disclose the fact that neither A nor B 
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has found the correct theory for the truth upon which they both are agreed. 
There never was a quarrel with a less adequate cause. Let us have peace.” 


The opposition to the execution of the Anarchists, so far as it existed, was 
confined to two classes, those who doubted the expediency of the act as a 
matter of public policy, including a few lawyers and some business men, 
and those who, like Mr. Howells, thought that the doings of the men, being 
chiefly in the way of writing and speaking, did not constitute a capital 
offense. It is difficult to see, according to the view of this latter class, 
what could constitute a capital offense that should fall short of the 
actual physical deed, murder, that is, by hand. It was proved upon 
the trial that these men were ina conspiracy to effect substantially the 
end reached, and that at the time the most of them were directly inciting 
to the act. The distinction is a perfectly plain one between writings or 
speeches from which dangerous inferences may be drawn, and such as im- 
mediately and by direct intention incite to crime. The principles of An- 
archy may be as freely discussed as the principles of Christianity, as witness 
the discussion of the Coming Anarchy by Prince Kropotkin in a recent 
number of the “ Nineteenth Century.” But Anarchists have no more 
right than Christians to propagate their principles by inciting to violence. 
The attempt to paralyze a community with fear by the use of dynamite is 
only a revival of the principle of the Inquisition. Whoever attempts to 
convert society to his principles or beliefs, be they wrong or right, by fear 
of loss of life or of property, is a public enemy. ‘The violence of the 
method used or urged, not the badness of the principle, constitutes the 
crime. 

The London “ Spectator” of November 5th devotes an editorial to the 
rumored intention of the government to bring in “a great Purchase Bill 
for Ireland.” Assuming that the government are contemplating this 
step, the “ Spectator ” urges that, in case they can construct a practicable 
scheme, it should be introduced immediately. For, it says, the statesmen 
of both parties believe that the existing strife must end either in the pas- 
sage of such a measure or in Home Rule. Hoping and believing that 
Home Rule will never be granted, the “Spectator” is eager for the in- 
troduction of the alternative measure, and the consequent cessation of a 
strife which it believes to be doing untold mischief in destroying respect 
for law and loyalty to the state. It thinks that a Purchase Bill intro- 
duced by the Tories might win the farmers of Ireland to their side, and 
so at one stroke paralyze the Parnellites. 

As the “Spectator” may be considered the spokesman of the more 
able and honest Liberal Unionists, these are important words. 

The advocacy of such a costly measure as the only way of putting an 
end to the present strife is an ingenuous admission of the staying power 
of the Home Rule cause. It unconsciously admits, too, that its advocates 
are at least not wholly misguided. ‘Give the Irish people the power 
of acquiring the land,” it is said, “and they will cease clamoring for a 
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Parliament.” But is such a gift, costing scores of millions, to be made 
as a concession to foolish, unjust outcry? We do not assume, of course, 
that the land is to be handed over to the Irish farmers without exacting 
compensation. Any Land Bill that could be passed would contain some 
provision for restoring to the government what it should pay the landlords. 
But, even with such a provision, any Land Bill capable of execution would. 
be a very expensive and troublesome measure. To introduce such a bill 
merely to get rid of annoying agitation, to advocate it as a concession 
to popular whim, while denying that there is any evil to be removed by 
it, would show a moral lightness of which certainly the “ Spectator” 
would not like to be accused. We must, therefore, find in its words the 
expression of a feeling, perhaps not consciously held, that some deep 
wrong must be removed before the Irish agitation can be brought to an 
end. Does not this go to show that the Tory policy of severe coercion is 
not to keep the support of the Liberal Unionists ? 


DR. STORRS’S LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE. 


Dr. Storrs’s letter contains pleasing indications of his desire to pro- 
mote unity in the constituency of the Board. With this purpose in view 
he seeks “to outline, with absolute freedom of speech, the course which 
appears from my [his] point of view equitable toward all, consistent 
with the whole history of the Board, reverent toward its Lord, and 
adapted to further its benign operations.” We desire to promote no 
other policy than one which can be thus described, and to appreciate, in 
their full worth, such suggestions as Dr. Storrs may offer for its elucida- 
tion. He disclaims any right to speak for others, but affirms that if the 
views which he expresses do not represent the judgment of the Board and 
its constituency he shall retire from its Presidency. His paper thus 
assumes the position of a proposed platform, on which a judgment is in- 
vited. For this reason, as well as from its intrinsic merits, it invites 
careful and candid attention. 

Dr. Storrs expresses the hope that a future motion of inquiry into “ the 
methods heretofore followed by the Prudential Committee in their trans- 
action of the business of the Board” will be unanimously and cordially 
approved. What is the occasion or purpose of this examination does 
not appear, beyond the suggestion that “we all want the best” methods. 
The proposal is too indefinite to admit of much intelligent discussion. 
Does it include an investigation of the management of the Home Depart- 
ment for several years past? If so, it comes, in the most important 
respects, too late. The lips of one of the most important witnesses are 
sealed in death. Results that might have been secured by the adoption 
of the resolution of inquiry proposed by Mr. Hazard at Des Moines can 
best be attained now in a different way. We think that any resolution 
hereafter offered should be specific. 

A further suggestion in the letter respecting the appointment of a 
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committee at the next annual meeting of the Board to report a year 
later upon the question of modifying its constitution, overlooks the refer- 
ence of this subject, in part at least, to Dr. Quint’s committee. It is, 
however, in the line of a general movement of thought at the present 
time. Changes long in solution are often precipitated by a sudden shock. 
The nomination to the corporation for two successive years of men pre- 
sumed to be supporters of the management, the filling this year of places 
made vacant by the death of liberals with conservatives, the positive in- 
decency of creating voters between the close of a discussion of resolutions 
concerning the policy of the Board and action upon them, have made an 
impression which cannot be obliterated. Dr. Storrs’s suggestion at this 
point is in the line of a public demand. 

Probably the portion of Dr. Storrs’s outline of policy which will receive 
the closest scrutiny is what he has to say upon the qualifications of can- 
didates. His suggestions here will command, we think, so far as they are 
positive, the general approval of the liberals. He emphasizes justly the 
need of treating each case by itself, and ascertaining the general spirit 
and purpose of the candidate, and urges impressively that “due regard 
should always be had to the probable influence of an earnest missionary 
zeal and the educational force of missionary work pursued in a temper of 
loyalty to Christ, upon the formation of future opinion in those whose 
impressions are tentative and unfixed. . . . Evangelists and missionaries 
naturally draw nearest to the heart of the gospel. They know in experi- 
ence that the Word of the Lord is quick and powerful ; and that to sub- 
stitute for it any theories of human device, and accordingly of question- 
able soundness, is to replace the sword of the Spirit with a tin blade.” 
Dr. Storrs’s argument would doubtless have been reinforced on this line if 
he had had larger practical experience in dealing with missionary candi- 
dates, and especially with theological students. He would have realized 
so that he could not have omitted allusion to it, that ordinarily men do 
not offer themselves for expatriation and all the other peculiar sacrifices 
involved in foreign service without a strong faith in Him who is the 
Truth, as well as the Way and the Life—a faith which is the surest 
guarantee of doctrinal stability and purity. 

We are disposed to think that under the instructions proposed by Dr. 
Storrs a Home Secretary not committed to an antagonistic policy would 
have recommended the appointment of all the men and women who have 
been discredited to the Committee and rejected by it, and whose cases 
have become known to the public. We are equally clear that the present 
Home Secretary cannot carry out this programme without changing, root 
and branch, his methods. It is radically inconsistent with his funda- 
mental principle. That principle is, that the Board must maintain as an 
essential part of the gospel, and a belief indispensable to missionary ap- 
pointment, the doctrine of the universal decisiveness of this life. There 
can be permitted no more uncertainty or wavering or shadowiness of 
opinion on this article of faith than in respect to any other. 
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What now is Dr. Storrs’s position? He first lays down, at some 
length, that the Board has decided that the doctrine of a future probation 
is not “a constituent part of the gospel of Christ.” There are expres- 
sions in this portion of Dr. Storrs’s letter which fall below the general 
level of candor and impartiality for which his letter is to be commended ; 
yet his main contention is that the theory of a future probation is to be 
left to discussion outside of the Board, and that it cannot now be recog- 
nized as a part of the message which the Board authorizes its missionaries 
to proclaim. In all this we are in entire agreement with him, and we do 
not know of one among the candidates whose opinions have been brought 
into the existing controversy who would dissent. Not one has desired to 
preach future probation as a part of the message of salvation which he 
has received from Christ to proclaim to the heathen. 

Whatever cloudiness is spread over Dr. Storrs’s policy by occasional 
expressions in this part of his exposition of it is dissipated by what fol- 
lows. Evidently, if the dogma of the universal decisiveness of this life 
is a Scriptural teaching, and is to be codrdinated with the doctrines of the 
divinity of Christ, the atonement, and other essentials of faith, the Board 
has no right to “authorize” a doubtful assent to it, or a private rejection 
of it. Such a course would call out the severest censure from its con- 
stituency and the condemnation of all believers. It could not be coun- 
tenanced by Dr. Storrs. Yet in respect to the dogma in question he 
recommends precisely this policy. How far he goes, and the relation of 
his proposed method to that hitherto ascendant at the Missionary Rooms, 
we may show by supposing it to be practically applied. Encouraged by 
Dr. Storrs’s letter, students, we will assume, from certain institutions 
begin again to apply, through the Home Secretary, for appointment. 
The following conversations ensue as a part of the customary examina- 
tions which he conducts : — 

No. 13 ConGreEGATIONAL House, 
Room oF THE HomE SECRETARY. 


The Home Secretary: Please give me your views respecting the 
Biblical and vital doctrine of the universal decisiveness of this life. 

Miss : I have not studied theology, and have no “speculative 
scheme.” Ido not find in the Bible any explicit revelation of a future 
probation. I am content to leave the whole matter with God. 

The Home Secretary: Does this imply that there may be a future 
probation for any? 

Miss : In leaving the matter wholly to God, of course I do not 
leave it only partially with Him. If He sees best to give a knowledge 
of his atoning love to those who died without it, so that some are saved by 
it, I suppose that He may; and when we leave the matter with Him and 
find relief, I think we usually hope that somehow He will thus be mer- 
ciful. 

The Home Secretary: But the Bible shows that we cannot leave the 
matter with God to this extent. Such a hope is not permissible. 
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Miss : I applied because I understood that Dr. Storrs had ex- 
plained differently the position of the Board. He says, — speaking of 
his understanding of recent action of the Board, and of the Prudentia] 
Committee, — “that when one does not find the new theory sustained by 
the Bible, and does not hold it as part of an accepted speculative scheme, 
but leaves the whole momentous matter ...in the hands of Him who as 
judge of all the earth will do what is right in wisdom and love, no hin- 
drance is interposed to immediate appointment.” 

The Home Secretary: Dr. Storrs says that missionaries, men and 
women, ought to be persons of strong convictions, — stronger than is 
necessary always for ministers of the gospel at home. 

Miss : Yes, but he could not have intended to apply this remark 
to indulging a hope about the salvation of heathen who die without the 
gospel, for he says, or implies, that one may have such a hope, if it is 
“ vague.” 

The Home Secretary : He adds, “ acknowledged to be unsupported by 
the Scripture.” 

Miss : If my hope rested on plain Scripture it would not be 
“vague.” Dr. Storrs cannot mean that it may find no suggestion or 
encouragement in the Scripture. I could not leave the matter, as he 
says, in the hands of a being of wisdom and love but for revelation. 
My hope is as vague as the limit of the shadow of the cross, vague as 
the horizon of the atonement, — it rests in the character of God as re- 
vealed in Christ. 

The Home Secretary: Perhaps such a hope is sufficiently “ vague” 
and “unsupported” to meet Dr. Storrs’s requirement. Still, it is a 
hope, and how can it be harmonized with the doctrine of the universal 
decisiveness of this life? 

Miss : It cannot. I understand Dr. Storrs to propose, delicately 
but plainly, to withdraw this test from candidates. 

The Home Secretary : You will doubtless emphasize in your thought 
on this subject John v. 29? 

Miss : I believe that every Scripture, inspired of God, is also 
profitable for teaching, ete. 

The Home Secretary : You will send me the health certificate. 

[ Exit candidate. 

The next candidate who presents himself is a student of theology. 
The conversation soon turns into the usual channel. 

The Home Secretary: Do you accept the Biblical truth that this life 
is universally decisive. 

Student: The Scriptures plainly reveal the universal sinfulness of 
men and their need of such a Redeemer as is offered in the gospel. 
How his grace is made known to those who never hear in this life of such 
a Redeemer, or indeed that it is revealed, the Scriptures do not teach. 

The Home Secretary : Have you an opinion on the subject? 

Student : No. 
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The Home Secretary: Have you read what Professor Phelps says re- 
specting such agnosticism? I have repeatedly called attention to it. He 
says: “On this point, also, it will not do for a religious teacher to say, 
‘I do not know.’ He ought to know.” This point of doctrine is a main 
and vital one, and is generally so regarded. 

Student : I supposed that while the Biblical teaching respecting the sin 
of rejecting Christ and the fact of the final judgment have been receiving 
new emphasis from Christian teachers, there is a general tendency to be 
less dogmatic respecting the destiny of those to whom Christ is not here 
revealed. I supposed also that Dr. Storrs intended in his letter to recog- 
nize this fact. 

The Home Secretary : To what do you refer? 

Student : To his statement respecting “the considerate care” with 
which “the want of an opinion” on the part of candidates will be 
treated by the Committee. He would not use this language respecting 
any one of the essential truths of Christianity. Concerning these he 
would say with Professor Phelps, that a missionary should have positive 
convictions, and be able to preach from a clear and strong faith. 

The Home Secretary: Have you applied for appointment in conse- 
quence of the publication of Dr. Storrs’s letter ? 

Student: Yes. 

The Home Secretary: Are you aware of the action of the Committee 
in the case of “ Mr. B.”? 

Student: Yes. “Mr. B.” said, “I do not know,” and the Committee 
rejected him. 

The Home Secretary : You know, I presume, that the Board at Spring- 
field, by formal vote, approved of this rejection? 

Student: Yes. But I hoped that the sending out of Dr. Storrs’s 
letter from these rooms and the reception which it has met with were 
indications that such a decision would not be repeated. 

The Home Secretary : You regard Dr. Storrs’s letter, then, as propos- 
ing a new rule? 

Student : Certainly. 

The Home Secretary : It is difficult to see how this rule, after the vote 
at Springfield, can be put in force without further action on the part of 
the Board. 

Student : You mean that the question will have to be brought again 
before the Board, perhaps at Cleveland ? 

The Home Secretary: Why, yes, if there is to be a change. 

[Eait Student. 

Another candidate, also a theological student, but from another Semi- 
nary and ignorant of the preceding conversation, called. The conversa- 
tion again soon reached the pivotal question. 

The Home Secretary : You wrote to me that you accept the doctrines 
commonly held by the churches sustaining the Board ? 

VOL. VIII.— No. 48. 40 
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Student: Yes. 

The Home Secretary: No doubts upon them ? 

Student: No; I mean that I am convinced of their truth and desire 
to preach them. 

The Home Secretary: How about the doctrine of the universal deci- 
siveness of this life ? 

Student : I was not aware that this is a doctrine which the churches 
require to be held as an article of faith. It is not mentioned in the Com- 
mission’s Creed. 

The Home Secretary: Have you read the twelfth article of the 
“ Memorandum ” I sent you? 

Student: I did not understand that I was expected to subscribe to that. 

The Home Secretary : No, not exactly. It states however a doctrine 
regarded by the churches as very important. 

Student: I received the impression at the meeting in Springfield, to 
which we were kindly invited, that the Board and not the churches decide 
what doctrines missionaries are to hold. 

The Home Secretary: The Board has decided that the theory of a 
future probation is not “a constituent part of the gospel of Christ.” 

Student : Excuse me, I did not suppose that any one maintained that 
it is. Iam not a believer in a future probation. It seems to me that the 
Bible does not exclude the hope that in some way the grace which saves 
men here through the motive of the cross will be given to all men for 
whom Christ died. Not that all will be saved, but that all will have 
a Christian probation. 

The Home Secretary: Is this more than a “ vague hope ” or “ sympa- 
thetic impulse ” ? 

Student : Yes, it is an opinion, though “ tentative and unfixed.” 

The Home Secretary: You avail yourself, I notice, of Dr. Storrs’s. 
language. I will use his words also. Is your opinion a “ controlling 
theological bias” ? 

Student: No. 

The Home Secretary : Do you desire to preach it ? 

Student : I want to preach the clearly revealed truths of the gospel. 
The hope that God’s grace is not withheld from the millions who have died 
without Christ is not founded on such a revelation, yet it has some sup- 
port in Scripture. I should regard it as a hypothesis which is helpful in 
relieving difficulties, not a mere speculation or conjecture and yet not an 
established opinion. It cannot be made an excuse for delay of repent- 
ance, for it does not apply to those who would thus use it. It lies along 
the approaches to certain truths, most of all those of the universality of 
the gospel, and the character of God as revealed in Christ. The nearer 
I get “to the heart of the gospel,” the more I think that this grace will 
be found to be a part of its universal provision for mankind. But I do 
not presume to state or hold a supposition or an inference, still under dis- 
cussion, as an authorized doctrine. If I understand Dr. Storrs’s lan- 
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guage, I am included in the class of those whose opinion on this subject 
need not be a bar to appointment. 

The Home Secretary : You mean that you hold your opinion as “ per- 
sonal” to yourself, “in silent submission to subsequent correction,” 
rather than as “a distinct dogmatic tendency or a formulated convic- 
tion”? 

Student : Yes, if this does not impose a rule of absolute silence. I do 
not so understand it. A “ personal” hope may be sometimes the best 
medium of aid and comfort to a brother who is in distress of mind. 

The Home Secretary: Would you expect to exercise the same liberty 
of thought and speech abroad as at home ? 

Student: I claim the same right to liberty. Every one who seeks to 
win men to Christ, and to promote union and coéperation in Christian 
work, will pay due regard to his position and associates. Some things 
may be right and lawful which are not expedient. 

The Home Secretary: The decision of the Board at Springfield is so 
clearly against you on this point of liberty that I do not think the Com- 
mittee, even if in view of Dr. Storrs’s letter it should waive the doctri- 
nal difficulty, can appoint you at present. Meanwhile I hope you will 
review the whole subject and not abandon your purpose. 

[Exit Student. 

One point has appeared in these conversations beyond our main purpose, 
namely, the purely transitional character of Dr. Storrs’s proposals. We 
suppose the key to his entire philosophy of the situation is to be found in 
these statements : — 


“ A Society like the Board, constantly responsible to large Christian constit- 
uencies, and properly controlled by their determinate judgment and will, must 
recognize in the end whatever results are thus attained and adapt them to its 
subsequent course. But its very function, as an executive body, for accomplish- 
ing a particular immediate work, requires it cautiously to follow, not aggres- 
sively to lead, in such discussions ; while it plainly forbids it also, with im- 
perative precept, to anticipate in its proclaimed doctrine conclusions which the 
majority of its members and of their churches do not accept.” 


These principles lead Dr. Storrs to two conclusions, namely (1), that the 
Board should not “authorize” its missionaries to make the theory of a 
future probation a part of their authoritative message ; and (2), that the 
Board should adjust itself in some measure to the growing demand for a 
larger toleration in respect to “ questions of eschatology.” We agree 
with him in these principles and in their application. Indeed, the con- 
tention that the Board in doctrinal matters should be governed by the will 
of the churches, and should not meddle with an existing theological contro- 
versy and take sides upon it, has been one of our chief concerns, and the 
main ground of our criticism of the action at Springfield. We are firmly 
persuaded that if the will of the churches had been followed Mr. Hume 
would not have been kept back from his work for many weary months, and 
that the whole controversy within the Board might have been avoided, and 
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the rejected candidates be all now at work in the mission fields. But how- 
ever this may be, it is of noteworthy present advantage that Dr. Storrs 
commits himself to this principle of church control, and proposes to help 
in securing a reorganization of the corporation by which it will more 
readily reflect changes in the opinion of the churches than it does under 
its present constitution. Dr. Storrs’s application of this principle is, how- 
ever, quite imperfect ; intentionally so, it may be. If in obedience to the 
progress of thought in the churches the dogma of the universal decisive- 
ness of this life is no longer to be insisted on, the Board has no right to 
prohibit its missionaries from holding any of the theories current among 
evangelical Christians, and not excluded by the churches, which claim con- 
sideration when this dogma is withdrawn. It is impossible to abandon, 
as Dr. Storrs does, the old dogmatism and justify, as we hope he does 
not, a new one ; to say, ‘ the Bible does not exclude the supposition of fu- 
ture grace for some,’ and then to add, ‘ but you must not accept this hypoth- 
esis, especially if you think there are reasons for it.’ Dr. Storrs’s letter is 
very weak at this point, unless it be interpreted as purely a temporary and 
transitional statement, which we assume to be all that it is intended for. 
It should also be remembered that a minority has special rights in matters 
admitted not to belong to the essentials of faith. Here the principle of 
toleration should have the widest scope and freest exercise. And if it be 
granted that the teaching of the Bible is not so conclusive against a future 
probation as to prohibit a missionary from entertaining a secret or private 
hope respecting it, where is the warrant or who has the lawful authority to 
prohibit his avowing his hope? Or if it is admitted that the Biblical 
reasons for the universal decisiveness of this life are not sufficient to es- 
tablish this doctrine as an article of faith, how does it become intolerable 
that one should be incited by this very fact to discover, and to find reasons 
for, a larger apprehension of the possibilities of divine grace? Of all the 
positions that can be taken on this question none certainly is more likely 
to be purely ephemeral than this, that a man may cherish a hope that the 
heathen will have future opportunities of grace, but may not cherish such 
a hope if he finds any good reason for it. 

The earlier part of Dr. Storrs’s letter is liable to convey wrong im- 
pressions as to the contention of the minority. We trust that the effect 
actually produced was not intended. There cannot be a grosser mis- 
representation of what was desired by the minority at Des. Moines or 
Springfield than to charge it with twice forcing upon the Board the 
theory of a probation after death, and seeking to secure its authorization 
as a constituent part of the gospel. If all that the Board did at Des 
Moines and Springfield was to decide adversely such an issue as this, 
Dr. Storrs may be assured that this settlement is not likely soon to be 
disturbed ; and we think no more striking and conclusive proof could 
be given of the justice and wisdom of his comment upon the incom- 
petency of the Board, under the conditions of its meetings, as a theolog- 
ical tribunal, than would be implied in the supposition that its members 
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understood at Des Moines and Springfield that they were voting upon 
this question. 

The Board does not commit itself to theories which it tolerates. A 
missionary has recently published in China a series of papers which main- 
tain that there are and have been no truly pious heathen, that God has 
decreed to pass the unevangelized heathen by, that they pass out of this 
world unrenewed and confirmed in sin, that there is no hope for them 
beyond. Is the Board committed to such theories because it does not 
recall this man ? 

This case has a bearing on the question of toleration to which we just 
adverted. The representation of the character of God conveyed by such 
dogmas as those advocated by this missionary is abhorrent to many sup- 
porters of the Board. They are pained to have it thus presented to the 
heathen mind. It is not unlikely that a majority of the corporate mem- 
bers of the Board would dissent from it, and altogether probable that a 
larger proportion of its constituency would be offended at it. What then ? 
Is it the path of wisdom to withdraw such a man from his work, or if he 
should come to this country for needed rest, detain him from returning ? 
It may be said that he holds to the old theology. But outgrown dogmas 
are no safer than those to which the church may not have grown up. 
The point is, his views are not those of the majority, whose judgment 
Dr. Storrs recognizes as authoritative. Shall the man be recalled? He 
is one of the best missionaries in the service. He holds and preaches all 
the essential articles of faith, as they centre in Christ and Him crucified. 
There is a better course for the majority to take—that of toleration. 
The advantage of this method abroad as well as at home is, that Christian- 
ity in the end is more adequately represented. There is much fanciful 
talk about the need of uniformity in missionary teaching. It assumes that 
missionaries have only to deal with rude men—a phrase whose own 
irrelevancy is suggested as one recalls the familiar story of the Frisian 
chief who refused, at the font, to be baptized because of a missionary’s 
answer to his question about his ancestors. 

There are great perils in diplomatic adjustments of controversies — 
the perils of concealment, evasion, substitution of phrases for realities, 
of compromising formulas for honest manly thought and utterance. It 
should not be hidden from view that the policy proposed by Dr. Storrs, 
however honestly proposed and accepted, is exposed to these dangers. 
He suggests its delicacy and intricacy in his exposition of it. We believe 
that the wisest statesmanship for the American Board requires a policy 
less beset with moral exposures. 

The churches are agreed as to the essentials of faith. On no one of 
the cardinal doctrines of the Christian faith is there need of minute dis- 
crimination between “the want of an opinion and the presence of one,” 
between a “vague hope,” a “silent” hope, or a “personal” hope and 
something more pronounced and distinct. Examinations which inevitably 
drift into such inquiries are presumptively evil. As a proposed perma- 
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nent policy it would be no worse to seek to revive courts of casuistry or 
to establish councils of Jesuits. If future grace for men who have died 
unconfirmed in wickedness and accessible to the grace of a Saviour of 
whom they have not heard is allowed to be permissible as a “ personal” 
‘hope, it is to this extent and degree recognized as a probable part of that 
gospel which is nothing else or other than the revelation of God seeking 
and finding the sinful and lost, and giving to every man the opportunity 
of recovery through this personal and divine intervention for his salva- 
tion. And we know of nothing that could be more undesirable than to 
subject honest and disingenuous minds in the fresh zeal of special conse- 
cration to the service of Christ in foreign missionary work to the neces- 
sity of informing a Secretary of the Board in just what exact sense and 
to whiat precise degree they can say that such a hope is not a part “of 
that divine message which came to our fathers and has come to us from 
the bleeding and kingly hands of Christ.” Any just presentation of such 
a Redeemer suggests a larger gospel than any generation has yet received. 
Loyalty to Christ may be, must be, insisted on, consecration to his ser- 
vice, trust in Him as man’s only Redeemer, — but when a policy goes 
beyond these bounds into delicacies and intricacies it is in danger of be- 
coming itself indelicate, a tangled web, a cause of needless and some- 
times painful moral perplexities, or an allurement to insincerity. 

The churches are also agreed as to the safety of liberty. They will 
demand it more and more for missionaries, for India and Japan, for every 
land where they seek to set up the cross. ‘ Men must be free,” — we 
quote from a report signed by Rufus Anderson, David Greene, Selah B. 
Treat, and approved by a former Prudential Committee — “and must 
feel that they are free, in order to rise to the full capacity and dignity 
of moral agents, and be subjected to the full control of law, reason, and 
the moral sense. And, of all gospel ministers, the missionary among the 
heathen most needs to have his mind and spirit erect, and to feel that all 
good men are his brethren. This is necessary to the unity, peace, order, 
and efficiency of every mission. The law of liberty is an all-pervading 
Jaw in Christ’s kingdom.” And, as we have before pointed out, no- 
where is the repression of freedom and progress of thought more intoler- 
able than in respect to questions admitted to be debatable, and concern- 
ing which the churches have pronounced no decision save the law of 
toleration and liberty. Such a policy of restriction and illiberality will 
prove, indeed already has shown itself to be, prejudicial to the quality of 
the service which the Board can command. It puts the missionary 
under artificial restraints, cuts him off from living sources of knowledge, 
says to him: You are not free like your brethren to know the highest and 
the best in modern thought. Others can use the most scholarly interpre- 
tations of Scripture that have anywhere been reached, but you must keep 
to the results accepted by the men who were admitted by ticket to Olivet 
Chapel. Pastors and missionaries at home can draw from the most re- 
cent, able, and varied expositions of theology they can command, whether 
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English or German, but you must not go beyond the conclusions ap- 
proved by the doctors of divinity who spoke for the majority in the City 
Hall. When we think of the needs to-day of such a country as Japan, 
when we recall what we have heard of our brethren in the Congrega- 
tional ministry there, when we look to any land, now calling for mission- 
aries, where there is already wakened thought, and openness of mind, and 
increasing acquaintance with the works of the most manly and vigorous 
thinkers of our day, we cannot repress our indignation at such narrow- 
ness. It is not merely a loss of power and opportunity, but a positive 
and immeasurable harm. 

After the majority at Springfield had completed its task of revolu- 
tionizing the Board and violating some of the dearest rights of conse- 
erated men and women and of a large portion of its constituency, the cry 
was started: Now let there be rest! Vain illusion! Scarcely does the 
waning moon complete another of its changeful cycles before the Presi- 
dent who was elected by that majority proposes a new doctrinal platform 
and raises a new theological issue ; and adds, that unless his views are ap- 
proved by the members of the Board and “ the multitudinous contributors 
whom they represent,” “everybody may know that I shall then retire at 
the end of the year.” (Italics ours.] A pretty little Nemesis for certain 
leaders this, as well as a sudden shock to a dream of peace. One theo- 
logical question, at least, seems thus to be shaping itself authoritatively for 
the next meeting at Cleveland. How the “ multitudinous contributors ” 
are to express an opinion on Dr. Storrs’s proposals and concessions, and 
especially on his practical abandonment of the Home Secretary’s theo- 
logical test of candidates, does not appear. He leaves them in this 
dilemma. If they contribute to the Board, they will be understood to 
vote in favor of the Home Secretary’s policy and against his own. If 
they withhold their gifts, they encounter his grave declaration, “ nor will 
any change be wrought in those minds ” (the minds of the “controlling” 
majority) “by a withholding of funds from the common treasury.” It is 
a good thing to have “an end of litigation”; but it is a better to have 
good laws, and a wise execution of them. The moral of it all is this: 
there can be no “rest” until in some way the rights that have been 
violated are restored, and the Board returns to “ the old paths.” If Dr. 
Storrs shall prove to be a leader into this way of peace, none will rejoice 
more heartily than we; nor will we allow ourselves to question that his 
devotion to justice and liberty is as controlling now as in the days when 
he was associated in the editorship of the “ Independent ” with JosePH 
P. Tompson and Lronarp Bacon. 


THE MINISTRY UNDER CERTAIN SELF-IMPOSED LIMITATIONS. 

In a former article, on the professional education of ministers, it was 
intimated that, when they fail to come into living contact with men, the 
reason is more likely to be found in the customs and methods which pre- 
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vail in the actual exercise of their profession than in the omissions of 
their theological course. It will be recalled that ministers had been criti- 
cised on the ground that they are not in touch with the thought and life 
of to-day, that they are not leaders of men, but only sermonizers and 
makers of calls, and also that the fault had been laid at the door of the 
theological seminaries. We return to the subject in order to consider some 
of the limitations which ministers are in danger of accepting as they enter 
and continue in the duties of their sacred calling. These restrictive con- 
ditions, rather than any apparent unpracticalness of preparatory studies, 
are likely to narrow the preacher and bring artificiality into his work. We 
would not, however, be understood to imply that the modern ministry, as 
a whole, is inefficient. Considering the demands which the frequency 
of preaching to the same congregation makes on the intellectual and 
spiritual resources of clergymen, it is to be wondered at that so large a 
majority are successful, and it may at least be fairly claimed that the 
ministerial, judged by the average of results, compares favorably with 
the legal and medical professions. We shall therefore discuss certain 
tendencies to self-limitation, due to various causes, against which every 
preacher should be on his guard, and which, when they become dominant, 
produce the results of which complaint is made. 

The tendency to what may be called Ecclesiasticism is so influential 
that freedom from it, even on the part of the broadest minds, can be had 
only by constant watchfulness. It consists in undue regard for the exter- 
nal organization, especially of the local church over which the minister is 
established. The pastor thinks that his most important work is to secure 
additions to the church. He becomes aware that success is measured 
chiefly by the numerical enlargement of the church. There looms before 
him the annual report of accessions, which will afterwards appear in the 
year-books of the State Association and of the denomination at large, 
and by which, as he supposes, his own standing will be affected. Or, if 
he does not care for that, he finds it a common theory that the increase of 
the church is the principal object to be aimed at. The effect is twofold. 
His preaching is directed in undue measure to the act and method of con- 
version, so that he seldom gets beyond the first principles of the gospel of 
Christ. He thus reaches only a narrow segment of the real thought and 
need of his hearers, and only a temporary phase of religious feeling. It 
also comes about that he devotes personal attention mainly to those who 
are most likely to come into the church. Thus some ministers seem to be 
chiefly occupied in persuading young people to make profession of faith. 
While we do not for a moment undervalue the importance of youthful 
consecration, nor ignore the value to the young of participation in 
church life, we are decidedly of the opinion that the proper influence of 
the pulpit is greatly reduced when the thought and motive of mature life 
are not usually addressed, and especially when the reason of such limita- 
tion is the desire to enlarge the external organization. It is not a good 
sign if the labors of a revivalist are more highly valued than the constant 
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work of resident clergymen. Because he brings people together for 
a few days and presses one point, till those who are likely soon to make 
the outward sign of their faith, or who are most impressionable, are in- 
duced to become members of the church, it is thought that he, in a fort- 
night’s campaign, has done more good than the pastors of the place in 
several years. It is singularly ungracious for this class of preachers, who 
go from place to place without permanent responsibility, and who present 
but one class of motives, to turn about in conventions of Christian workers, 
and accuse the clergy at large of inefficiency because the results of revivals 
are not secured all the time, and then to charge it on courses of instruction 
in theological seminaries, because the Bible in its original form, doctrinal 
theology, and church history are made more prominent than the conduct 
of inquiry meetings and the management of Sunday-schools. But pas- 
tors themselves, the best of them, are in danger of valuing the visible 
result of numerical enlargement above the less tangible growth of spirit- 
ual life. It isa weakness of human nature to estimate values by that 
which is visible and outward, and the temptation is strongest in the re- 
ligious sphere, where the real results are in the slow hidden processes of 
character and the interior life. There is liability that in this respect the 
very elect will be deceived. LEcclesiasticism exalts the external organiza- 
tion. It puts the means in place of the end. We are not aware that the 
danger is any less in non-liturgical than in liturgical churches. 

Another limitation to which ministers are in danger of becoming sub- 
ject, while not easily defined, is constantly in waiting to put its yoke upon 
them. For want of a better name it may be called Pietism. One of its 
characteristics is a phraseology out of which very much of the original 
meaning has evaporated, till it has become arid and without significance. 
There are words and phrases, some of them taken from the Bible, some 
from obsolescent doctrinal statements, and some from expressions into 
which the religious emotion of a former generation poured its heat and 
glow. This phraseology is heard in sermons and in prayers, and always 
makes an impression of vagueness. The preacher who has contracted 
this style would be somewhat surprised, and perhaps perplexed, if he were 
required to translate it into equivalent expressions which everybody under- 
stands. Suppose a friend, of correct literary taste, were to take the ser- 
mon under which the congregation had been listless and mark the words 
and phrases which should be rendered into more definite and intelligible 
expression. One result might be that the preacher would see he had 
himself attached no clear meaning to them, that he was in the neighbor- 
hood of thoughts for which he put down some current but too general 
phrases. The list might include such terms as “salvation,” “ grace,” 
“faith,” “spiritual,” “service,” “come to Jesus,” “kingdom of God,” 
“ sanctification,” “ pouring out of the Spirit,” “sinfulness,” “ corrup- 
tion,” “lost,” “ renewed,” “ experience,” and the like. What was your 
precise meaning, asks the friend, when you said “ the kingdom of God” ? 
Was it not a convenient term to suggest some phase of social improvement 
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due to the gospel? Why do you so frequently employ the word “ experi- 
ence,” especially in the plural? Have you not identified the circumstance 
with the meaning which might have been pressed out of it; and even 
when you have used the word correctly, have you not been magnifying 
the feelings of men as if those feelings were the highest good of religion? 
But, replies the preacher, are not these words and phrases found in the 
Bible, and in the writings of eminent divines? Certainly, and they 
are, at least the separate words, found in the dictionary, too. And some- 
times they may be used with the utmost appropriateness. Your mistake is 
that you frequently employ them when they are quite remote from your 
meaning, and sometimes when your thought has not naturally led up to 
them. The fault is that you habitually use abstract instead of concrete 
terms, general instead of definite expressions, and that you have been in- 
dulging yourself in this way because they have a pious and even Biblical 
sound. You ring the changes on these words, or rather you ring these 
words on changes of thought which require more variety and definiteness 
of expression. You have thought more of the sound than of the sense. 
It would be an excellent use of some of your hours in the study to 
read John Foster’s essay on “The Aversion of Men of Taste to Evan- 
gelical Religion,” an aversion which he traces in part to the vague use of 
religious phraseology, which is only one remove from cant. The phrase 
may be pious, but the use of it indolent and slovenly. Profanity is the 
misuse of pious phrases; and the glib, unreflecting, inappropriate em- 
ployment of them may not be very much better. In fact, there is no 
such thing as a pious phrase, any more than there can be a pious fraud. 
The pietism which rolls the morsel of well-sounding phrases in the 
mouth to conceal the absence of thought and feeling is the counterfeit of 
spirituality. Another characteristic of pietism is a tone of expression 
somewhat plaintive, somewhat languid. It is apt to appear as a cadence, 
the voice dying away in a falling or rising inflection, a cadence known 
among the irreverent as a pulpit tone, a drawl, or even a whine. It is 
sometimes adorned with a smile which seems to some sweet or heavenly, 
although others, it must be confessed, are so disrespectful as to call it 
sickly. When the physical intonation and facial expression do not sug- 
gest the pietistic habit, the tone may be detected in the emphasis and 
proportion of thought. Attention is directed to the sad aspects of life, 
to its burdens, cares, sorrows, and trials, to the comfort, pity, soothing, 
and peace which religion affords. Deprivations are more conspicuous 
than achievements, patience than courage, endurance than service. This 
same pietistic tone becomes habitual when the proportions of the gospel 
are reversed and sin is dwelt upon more than newness of life. The posi- 
tive hopes and motives of the gospel are not ignored, but in such cases, 
where grace abounds, sin much more abounds. When the attempt is 
more sedulously made to impress on men the fact that they are sinners of 
a deep dye than that they are by right the children of God, the reaction 
will be manifest in the very tone of the preacher. The sinfulness and 
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corruption of man must, indeed, be emphasized, but to dwell dispro- 
portionately on them is no superior evidence of piety as compared with 
dwelling on the hopeful, moving, revolutionizing power of the gospel of 
Christ. It is really pietism, the counterfeit of piety, affecting style of 
expression and quality of thought, and making impressions of truth 
which are unreal and unchristian. There is a tendency in the speech and 
thought of clergymen, or of a coterie of religious workers or talkers, 
which insensibly affects every preacher in his treatment of spiritual truths 
and feelings. If, instead of calling things by their right names, instead 
of speaking out like a man, and, like himself, instead of emphasizing the 
positive elements of truth, he is vague in speech, plaintive and effeminate 
in tone, and dwells among the conditions to which the gospel comes 
rather than among its vital forces, he becomes unreal and loses living con- 
tact with the men of his day. 

The preacher labors under a self-imposed limitation when he insulates 
truth from life. The insulation of religious truth keeps it out of con- 
nection with life by barriers which may be nearly invisible, but are none 
the less impassable. It is truth of the highest value concerning which 
the preacher speaks. But for some reason or other it is remote and un- 
real. He is speaking about God in his character and purposes, about 
Christ the Friend and Saviour of men, about the eternal significance of 
the present life, yet only a feeble impression is made, and many hearers 
go away blaming themselves for indifference and wandering thoughts. 
But the difficulty is that the preacher holds truth and life apart. He 
preaches on some doctrine as that which is to be maintained or be- 
lieved, as that which the Bible plainly teaches, or which has always 
been held by the church. His anxiety seems to be that his people should 
be correct in their religious opinions. Truth is put on the defensive 
against imaginary objectors. Such preaching may be sound to the core, 
but it is not helpful nor influential. It is not felt as motive nor as inspi- 
ration. The preacher’s love of the truth seems in excess of his love of 
men. He seems to be discharging a distasteful duty in defense of the 
truth, and to heave a sigh of relief at the end of every sermon. Now it 
makes comparatively little difference on which side the preacher starts — 
on the side of truth or the side of life, if only he unites them. The pro- 
foundest truth, if itis felt to be in vital relation with conduct and pur- 
pose, will be welcomed. Men will bear the most searching analysis of 
motives if they are led on to see the adaptedness of truth to their actual 
life. If only in some way that truth which he handles with an almost 
superstitious dread could be taken off that tripod which insulates it, and 
allowed to touch the ground, thrills of influence would be felt in the 
‘hearts of waiting men. Therefore the preacher should speak of that 
which has become real and helpful to himself. He should declare and 
enforce that which has become significant to his own thought, and by 
methods of argument and expression which are characteristic of himself. 
He is to preach out of reflection and conviction, otherwise hearers will be 
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doubting whether he really believes all that he says. A few truths which 
a man really believes will have more effect than a comprehensive system 
to which he only assents, and which he maintains without sense of reality 
and importance. Ina word, he should be a preacher. The gospel is 
preached when its truth is conveyed through the medium of personality, 
and when the preacher’s personality is obviously the result of the truth 
he declares. He should clear himself of all conventionalism in phrase 
and opinion, should push aside modes of teaching and of influence 
which do not suit his natural methods, even as David put away the armor 
of Saul, and should try to preach neither above nor below the full measure 
of his genuine conviction. The principal mistake of many a minister is 
that all his life he is trying to be somebody else. 

We are led by these reflections to the most serious charge we have to 
make against the ministry. We make it in kindness as well as sincerity, 
and cannot refuse to plead guilty to it for our own part. We believe that 
the tendencies which have been mentioned, and which are limitations on the 
influence of preaching, are results, usually, of a single cause, which is, 
mental indolence. Ministers may fail on account of having mistaken their 
calling, from constitutional sensitiveness or timidity, from inadequate in- 
tellectual power, or from poor health. Such causes we are not now con- 
sidering. But when ministers are found exalting the outward organization, 
vaporing in vague religious phrases, adopting the artificial tone of senti- 
mentality or sanctimoniousness, and failing to make religious truth real to 
actual life, the reason in most cases is intellectual laziness. Not but that 
such preachers work hard, both early and late. Not but that they are 
busily occupied every hour of the day. Not but that they make sacrifices 
of personal ease for the sake of their people. The ministry as a class can- 
not be accused of general laziness. But when they are ineffective for the 
reasons given above, the real cause is intellectual laziness. The toil of 
thought is unwelcome. The preacher does not do his own thinking, or 
does not do it thoroughly. We do not mean that he does not study, that 
he expends his energies in running about his parish. He may be an om- 
nivorous reader and a proficient scholar. But the toil of brain by which 
alone he can be carried through to the significance and uses of truth he 
will not undertake. He thinks his way into a truth of the gospel, or a 
problem of life, but he does not think his way through. He jots down 
some suggestions that come to him and writes them out till the usual 
amount of paper is covered, and on Sunday reads or declaims what he 
has written, but has been skirting the outside without once penetrating 
to the heart of the truth, or the secret of life. He preaches the gospel, 
but is not able to say with Paul, “according to my gospel.” It is for this 
reason that he attempts to build up the external organization and so 
seems to be securing results, for this reason that he glides into the current 
of traditional expression and the tone of dreamy, mystical, pietistic feel- 
ing. It is for this reason that he never gets truth out of the clouds and 
into its relations. He does what human nature is always doing, holding 
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itself up with props of conventions and customs so that it need not stand 
alone; satisfied with that which is accredited as safe and sound, so as to 
avoid the laboriousness of thinking along the lines of old truth into new 
applications and needs, a task which is always in important respects a 
solitary task, out of the line of traditions, precedents, and agreements. 
Whether or not one expends his strength on this most fruitful toil depends 
not on the proportion of his preparatory studies, but on his own honest, 
earnest, deepening love of the truth, for the sake of the truth, indeed, but 
still more for the sake of men. 

There is no remedy for ineffectiveness from this cause in artificial 
changes as from written to extemporaneous preaching. The method of 
delivery has an importance, but it is only secondary. The cure will 
not be found in attaching more sacredness to the pulpit, nor in reducing 
its sacredness by colloquialisms. The panacea for lack of effectiveness is 
not in having a more familiar acquaintance with men, nor in choosing 
themes of passing interest. People do not want preaching to become prac- 
tical rather than doctrinal, nor to have the minister more frequently in 
their offices and parlors. If asked, they might not be able to say what 
they do want. But when truth spoken out of real personal possession and 
conviction comes to them they respond. It is the true spirituality which 
is sense of the reality of God, of the seriousness and value of life, of the 
imperative of duty. To possess this, not brilliancy, nor talent, nor fervor 
is essential, but an earnest interpretation of truth into life and of life into 
truth, while the preacher himself is seen to be realizing the ideal of char- 
acter which he describes and enforces. It is only in some such concep- 
tion of his office and some such devotion to his work that the preacher 
can be permanently useful, or his vocation be considered the highest of 
callings. 


THE ANDOVER REVIEW FOR 1888 


WITH its next number “The Andover Review ” enters upon its ninth 
volume. As may be seen from the announcement of the Publishers, to 
be found on the advertising pages, new subscribers can obtain back num- 
bers of the Review from the beginning, bound or unbound, at reduced 
rates. Recent subscribers may wish to avail themselves of the same offer 
to complete their sets. 

The attention of present subscribers is called to the opportunity offered, 
in the renewal of their subscription, to secure the new hymn-book — 
Hymns of the Faith. 

In response to many requests received during the past year, the Re- 
view will henceforth be furnished to all Home and Foreign Missionaries 
at $3.00. 

The purpose of the Editors in the conduct of the Review for the com- 
ing year is best defined by the past. The venture of the Review, when 
established four years since, into the field of theological and religious dis- 
cussion as a Monthly seemed somewhat hazardous. The traditions within 
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that field were chiefly toward the Quarterly. It was believed that the 
honorable repute of the Quarterly for weight and scholarship might be 
maintained in connection with the broader and more practical treatment 
of current themes made possible by a more frequent issue. The recep- 
tion accorded the Review has encouraged the Editors to think that their 
conjecture was right, and they have seen no reason to change or essen- 
tially modify the plan under which their thought took shape. This plan 
assigns the largest space to contributed articles on subjects of general 
interest which come within the scope of the Review, classifies the more 
critical articles under departments, and provides for the editorial discus- 
sion of current topics. It thus becomes possible to present month by 
month a magazine of from 112 to 120 pages, combining the more critical 
features of the older Reviews with the freer treatment of questions in 
Sociology, Education and Literature, so far as they have a bearing upon 
religious culture or theological thought. During the past year special at- 
tention has been given to the best methods of work in the church, and to 
the most complete presentation of missionary intelligence, and these sub- 
jects will receive equal attention during the coming year. 

In the conduct of the Review in theological discussion the object is 
not controversy. The object sought is “the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth”; and the pages of the Review are open to all who 
are seeking this end in matters of present contention, whatever may be 
the variation in opinion from that advocated on the editorial page. But 
in its editorial utterance the Review will not shrink from combating 
those assumptions which destroy the hope of Christian unity, or from ex- 
posing those contradictions and evasions in belief which tend so seriously 
to weaken the aggressive and working power of the Christian faith. The 
theological aim of the Review, as it is to-day, cannot be more fitly ex- 
pressed than in the words which set forth its aim in its first issue: “The 
Editors of this Review will welcome to its pages the contributions of 
men of various schools of thought who are seeking with them to develop a 
truly Christian theology. We are the furthest possible from any conceit 
of leadership; we simply have convictions which have cost us something, 
and which we hope may be of help to others. We desire help from 
others. We seek to promote large-minded, large-hearted discussions of 
Christian truth, recognizing our own limitations, and the manysidedness 
and growing proportions of the truth as it is in Jesus. We desire espe- 
cially to do what we may to confirm the faith of believers in the essential 
truths of the gospel, to unite them in intelligent and efficient Christian 
work, and for this end to aid in the development of a Christian theology 
which by its genuineness and purity, its reality and comprehensiveness, 
shall stimulate and sustain the highest endeavor for the advancement of 
Christ’s kingdom. To our thought there is a preparation and demand 
for better statements of Christian doctrine in the religious life of our 
time. This is a missionary age. Never before has that enthusiasm for 
humanity, which is from the very heart of Christianity, so taken domin- 
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ion of the Church. There is need of a more distinct theological recogni- 
tion of the providential and spiritual leadership of the world by its Re- 
deemer and Lord: of a theology which discerns his greatness, and which 
sets over against the terrible magnitudes of human misery and sin and 
guilt, the magnitudes of his person, his cross, his lordship, his final com- 
ing as the Judge of mankind. If this Review is helpful to the growth 
and diffusion of such beliefs, its theological purpose will be fulfilled.” 





BIBLICAL AND HISTORICAL CRITICISM. 





THE COSMOGONY OF GENESIS. 
A DEFENSE AND A CRITIQUE. 


In a paper contributed by me to the “ Sunday School Times ” of Decem- 
ber 18, 1886 (page 807), on the lesson taken from the first chapter of 
Genesis, I ventured to make the statement that ‘the order of creative 
events, as taught by science, was fundamentally different” from that 
affirmed in the cosmogony of Genesis. The limits of space at my disposal 
did not permit me to explain in detail the grounds upon which this conclu- 
sion rested; and there were doubtless some who, as they read it, con- 
demned it as ill-considered and premature. Certainly, this was the posi- 
tion assumed by the writer of an article on “ Genesis and Modern Science,” 
in another part of the same paper (p. 802), who charged such theologians 
as had committed themselves to a similar opinion, with an impatient dog- 
matism, and plainly intimated that, in venturing to differ from author- 
ities such as Professor Dana and Sir J. W. Dawson, they were, in his judg- 
ment, guilty of unpardonable temerity and presumption. As regards the 
charge of dogmatism — in so far as I may suppose that, though not, in- 
deed, mentioned personally, I am implicated in it —I can only say that 
the conclusion expressed in my article was the result of a long and patient 
examination of the facts made some years since, and aided by all that the 
most competent authorities on both sides had written respecting them, — 
an examination which left upon my mind no doubt that, upon this point, Pro- 
fessor Huxley in his “ American Addresses” was substantially right, and 
that the advocates of the opposite view had not succeeded in establishing 
their case. I have never held any & priori theory of the “limitation of 
inspiration to purely spiritual truths,” and would gladly have been brought, 
had the facts permitted it, to a different conclusion ; but, even after mak- 
ing every allowance for the popular, non-scientific phraseology of Genesis, 
I found it simply impossible honestly and straightforwardly to compare 
the record in Genesis with the record as taught by geology and astronomy, 
and to say that the two, even approximately, coincided. The records 
differed ; and by no legitimate method or artifice which I had seen ap- 
plied to them could the differences be made to vanish, or even be shown 
to be insignificant. It is, perhaps, not unreasonable to hold that a theory 
of inspiration ought to be consonant with the facts of the Bible ; and in so 
far as I accept the limitation indicated above, I accept it simply because 
the facts force it upon me. Is it then just that men who have obtained 
conclusions as to which, prior to investigation, they can honestly say that 
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they were conscious of no prajudicium whatever, and which they have 
arrived at only after careful and prolonged inquiry, should be accused of 
impatience or dogmatism because they venture to express and publish 
them ? 

Secondly, the charge is made — not, of course, any more than in the 
former case against me personally, but against those who think similarly — 
of temerity and presumption in differing from those who are acknowledged 
masters of science, such as Professor Danaand Sir J. W. Dawson. There 
seems here to be a little confusion of thought. To differ from such mas- 
ters of science, on a point of geology or paleontology, would indeed be an 
act of presumption intolerable in one who was merely a Hebrew scholar 
or a philologist: but where, it may be safely asked, is the Hebrew scholar 
or philologist to be found who does so differ from them? We accept, 
gratefully and unreservedly, the facts of the past history of the earth, so 
lucidly and admirably expounded by these masters of science There is, 
and can be, no dispute here ; the dispute arises only when the sequence 
thus expounded is compared with the sequence taught in the first chapter 
of Genesis, and the question is mooted, Do they agree? In differing 
from such scientists, in the answer given to this question, I am sensible 
of neither presumption nor temerity. In the first place, the question is 
no longer exclusively a scientific one: it is in part a philological one. 
Professor Dana and Sir J. W. Dawsonm-have a right to speak with regard to 
the interpretation of the record of nature ; as a Hebrew scholar, I claim a 
similar right to speak on the interpretation of the record in Genesis. It 
is impossible for me to judge of the evidence bearing on the nature of 
**Eozoon ”’ ; all that I can do (if I have occasion to refer to it) is to quote 
the opinions of eminent geologists who have discussed it: but I can judge 
of the meaning of a Hebrew word, and I deny the right of men who are 
not philologists to impose upon the text of Genesis, senses which Hebrew 
scholarship shows to be inadmissible. In the second place, scientists are 
themselves divided in the answer which they give to the question above 
stated. If Professor Dana and Sir J. W. Dawson declare the record in 
Genesis to be reconcilable with science, other scientists, of not inferior 
eminence to themselves, declare the contrary. I do not allude merely to 
Professor Huxley ; the Rev. Charles Pritchard, formerly President of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, and now Savilian Professor of Astronomy 
at Oxford, — the accomplished author of the “ Hulsean Lectures” for 
1867 on “ Analogies in the Progress of Nature and Grace,” — expresses 
himself entirely in the same sense. Where the doctors in science thus 


1 In an article in the London Guardian for February 10, 1886: “Taken, 
then, in this plain and grammatical sense, this majestic Proem, if regarded as 
an account of creation in fact, contains statements, which to my apprehension 
are irreconcilable with what we at present know of the constitution of nature ; 
and there is offered no appreciable hope, that I can discern, of a reconciliation 
from future discoveries.” And a little below: “That it (the Proem of 
Genesis) could not originally have been intended to give a scientific account of 
creation in its precise order, or method, or limitation of time, I am convinced, 
when I read of (1) the existence of waters before the appearance of the sun : 
(2) the clothing of the earth with fruit-trees and grass, each bearing: its fruit, 
before the creation of the sun : (3) the successive orders or stages of creation, 
occupying each one single day.” It is right to add that Professor Pritchard is 
“fully convinced of the existence of a superhuman element running throughout 
the Proem from its beginning to its end,” and that the main part of his article — 
too long to transcribe — is occupied with an eloquent exposition of what is sub- 
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disagree, there is no greater presumption in differing from one than in 
differing from another; and the humblest layman must decide between 
them, to the best of his abilities. Nor, where the question, as has been 
explained, does not touch a point that could only be determined by minute 
technical knowledge, need he hesitate to do so. Respecting the facts dis- 
closed by science there is, as has been said, no dispute. ‘The dispute is 
whether these facts agree or do not agree with the description in Genesis. 
A person who, though he may not have acquired the geologist’s mastery of 
details, nevertheless possesses an intelligent grasp of the past history of 
the solar system and of this earth, as it is taught by the sciences of astron- 
omy and geology, may be not less capable of forming a judgment upon 
this point than Professor Dana or Sir J. W. Dawson. The British juryman 
lacks all special knowledge, both of the science of law and of the tech- 
nicalities of the subject submitted to his decision; nevertheless, his gen- 
eral education enables him to discriminate between the arguments ad- 
dressed to him by opposing advocates, and to determine upon which side 
the right lies. With not less justice may one who is at least not wholly 
unacquainted with the teachings and methods of science take upon himself 
to decide whether the sequence taught in a scientific manual agrees or not 
with the sequence of Genesis, and whether the advocacy of Professor Hux- 
ley and Professor Pritchard on the one side, or of Professor Dana and Sir 
J. W. Dawson on the other, is the more logical and conclusive. I venture to 
think that it would have been more dignified, as well as more advantageous 
to the cause which he had at heart, if the writer in the “ Sunday School 
Times ” had refuted the opposite view, instead of imputing faults of 
character and temper to those who held it. 

The grounds for the conclusion expressed by me in the “ Sunday School 
Times ” were stated in an article in the “ Expositor ” for January, 1886 ; 
and it is not necessary to repeat them here. I need hardly say that be- 
fore writing that article I had carefully studied Sir J. W. Dawson’s view, 
as exhibited in his “Origin of the World according to Revelation and 
Science ” ; and was compelled to own (for reasons which were stated) that I 
could not accept it as satisfactory. I was not, however, I regret to say. 
acquainted with the article of Professor Dana in the “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” ! 
to which my attention was first called by a notice in the “Sunday School 
Times” of December 11 last. The fame of Professor Dana’s name led me 
to procure his article without delay : I was eager to know if, where so many 
had failed, he had succeeded. The criticisms which the perusal of it sug- 
gested to me must form my excuse for the present article. Will the 
reader bear with me while I endeavor to point out, as briefly as possible, 
and I hope, without “ presumption,” in what respects Professor Dana’s 
attempt appears to me to have failed ? 

With the translation of the Cosmogony, contained in Professor Dana’s 
article (except in one not very important particular, to be noticed presently), 
I have no fault to find. I am also ready to grant (p. 206) that man’s com- 
prehension of any idea communicated to him by another is conditioned by 
the amount and character of the knowledge and beliefs already possessed 
by him. But the accommodation which this principle implies must surely 
be restricted within reasonable limits. It cannot, for example, be regarded 
stantially a form of the “vision” theory —a theory which, if the objections 
urged against it by Delitzsch are not insuperable, would seem to be the one 
which it would be most reasonable to adopt. 

1 April, 1885, pp. 201-224. 
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as admissible to suppose that the idea communicated may be — not modi- 
fied merely, but — transformed, so as to become in the mind of the recip- 
ient something altogether dissimilar from the reality, and not recognizable 
as a representation of it. Our only means of learning what the nature of 
a communicated idea is, is the language used by the recipient for the pur- 
pose of expressing it; and if the idea has been transformed in his mind 
in the manner supposed, there is no revelation or communication of truth 
whatever. If that which the recipient expresses stands in no intelligible 
relation to the reality which it is the purpose of the revelation to commu- 
nicate, the reality remains unknown. Even where things spiritual are 
denoted by material figures, there is some relation or analogy between the 
figure and the idea signified, which makes the figure an apt and suitable 
expression of it. Much more will this be the case when the truth to be 
communicated belongs to the physical universe. The following pages will 
show in what respects Professor Dana’s application of his principle appears 
to exceed legitimate limits, and presupposes, in fact, that the reality has been 
so disguised, in the course of transmission through the mind of the recip- 
ient — i. e., here, the inspired writer —that the idea which his words 
convey stands in no relation to it, and cannot be imagined to represent it. 

Professor Dana accepts the nebular hypothesis of the origin of the 
solar system, and begins by seeking to accommodate it with the first five 
verses of Genesis. In order to accomplish this, he considers, following 
substantially Professor Guyot,’ that the terms “earth” and “ waters” 
in ver. 2 do not denote anything which we should call by those names, 
but describe matter, while yet “inert,” prior to its being endowed with 
“force” (page 210), and the power of molecular action (page 208). The 
endowment with such capacities he supposes, observing the convertibility, 
established by science, of light with heat and electrical and chemical ac- 
tion, to be signified by the work of the First Day. Thus he writes, page 
209: “The fiat, Let light be, was consequently the beginning of light, 
heat, and chemical action in matter, which matter till then was inert.” 
That “light” may have included, or involved, the capacity for other 
analogous molecular activities need not be disputed. Professor Dana does 
not, however, state what he conceives to have been the condition of “ in- 
ert” matter. Yet we surely have a right to know what that was. For 
unless it was something which, at least approximately, resembled earth and 
water, it is impossible to grant that it could have been denoted by those 
words. Professor Guyot, indeed (page 38), imagines it to have been 
gaseous. I make bold here to ask a question, which perhaps some phys- 
icist will be able to answer. Is this correct scientifically? Is it a fact 
that the matter of which a gas is composed is inert? I read in Professor 


1 Creation, 1884, p. 36 : “The Hebrew word maim does not necessarily mean 
waters, but applies as well to a gaseous atmosphere.” I reply without the 
smallest misgivings, and in the assurance that every Hebrew scholar, on which- 
ever side of the Atiantic his home is, will approve what I say : The meaning 
of the Hebrew maim is perfectly well established ; and it can be applied to 
nothing to which the English word “ water’’ could not also be applied. (The 
proof drawn by Professor Guyot from Ps. exlviii. 5, is extraordinary. ow 
could the Psalmist invoke a gaseous atmosphere to praise the Lord, which, ex 
hypothesi, had ceased to exist — being condensed into the different heavenly 
bodies — countless ages previously?) The explanation of earth, p. 35, is not 
less strained : who, except in the interests of a theory, could have supposed it 
to denote a formless (p. 38) sphere of gas, — the primordial cosmic material, 
out of which the universe was ultimately formed ? 
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Tait’s “ Lectures on Some Recent Advances in Physical Science ” (London, 
1885, page 329), that “in a mass of hydrogen at ordinary temperature 
4nd pressure, every particle has on an average 17,700,000,000 collisions 
per second with other particles.” That, at least, does not look like “ in- 
ertness”! But passing this objection by (as one with which the scientist 
must deal), and allowing that “inert ” matter might be gaseous, is it credi- 
ble that a formless body of gas could have been denoted by the terms 
earth and water? ‘This, however, is Professor Guyot’s view, and I do 
not seek to impose it upon Professor Dana. Professor Dana offers no defini- 
tion of the properties or appearance of “inert ” matter, — of matter prior 
to its endowment with heat and other molecular activities. A competent 
British scientist, intimately acquainted with astronomical physics, to whom 
I have submitted this part of the present article, permits me to state that, 
in his judgment, “inert” matter is inconceivable, and unthinkable. I 
only ask, therefore, Is it probable that anything reasonably capable of 
being described as “‘ earth” and “ water” could have existed at that very 
early stage in the history of the nebula, when the matter composing it 
was still in an “inert” condition? To be sure, Professor Dana writes, 
‘“‘the waters were not literally waters, whatever the strict meaning of the 
Hebrew word ; nor was the earth a defined sphere in space.” But what- 
ever license of accommodation in the communication of truth to men not 
possessed of scientific training be conceded, the very nature of language 
implies that the terms used to express it must designate something resem- 
bling, more or less, that which the persons using and hearing them would 
understand them to denote. In fact, however, the text itself will not ad- 
mit Professor Dana’s interpretation. In ver. 1, “ heavens” and “ earth ” 
are spoken of. In ver. 2, the “earth” is mentioned in contradistinc- 
tion to the “heavens”; and immediately afterwards, the “deep” and 
the “waters” are named, with the Spirit of God brooding “upon the 
face of” the latter. This mention of “the earth” and “waters,” in 
juxtaposition, implies a contrast, a distinction, between the two (exactly 
as in ii. 1, 4, 5, and constantly) that is inconsistent with a state of matter 
in which (if anything whatever can be predicated of it) its parts and 
qualities must have been indistinguishable. With such a state, also, the 
idea of a surface would appear to be not less incompatible. “ Earth” 
and “ waters ” opposed to one another imply a contrast. Could any con- 
tinuous aggregate of solid particles, such as might be denoted by the term 
“ earth,” have existed, prior to the endowment of matter with “ force ” ? 
Could “water,” or indeed any fluid whatever, have existed apart from 
the molecular activity which we term “heat”? The language of ver. 2 ex- 
presses, as clearly as language can, that matter has already passed beyond 
the alleged “inert” stage, and has been endowed with at least some of 
those energies which, according to Professor Dana, were only conferred 
upon it afterwards, when the fiat “Let there be light” went forth. Pro- 
fessor Dana’s interpretation of “day” as = period, I am ready to accept. 
I do not indeed feel sure that it is right ; but (as I have stated elsewhere), 
I think it reasonable to allow that it may have been used consciously by 
the writer in a figurative sense, as a part “not of the reality, but of the 
representation ” ; and I am not prepared to recede from this position. 

Of the work of the Second Day, Professor Dana, still following Pro- 
fessor Guyot, offers an unusual explanation. Instead of interpreting, as 
is commonly done, the division of “ the waters from the waters” of the 
separation, by an expanse or firmament, of the waters of the earth’s sur- 
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face from the waters, that is, the clouds, above (or, as otherwise ex- 
plained, of the earth’s molten surface from the clouds), he understands 
it of something far more material and important, namely, the making of' 
the earth. During the First Day, according to the theory, the substance 
of the universe had been diffused, in a highly attenuated form, through 
“the immensity of space”: the work of the Second Day consisted in the 
separation of the earth from the diffused matter in which it was involved 
(and, a fortiori, it may be observed in passing, as Professor Dana re- 
marks on page 203, the formation of the swn), supposed to be denoted by 
the “division” of “the waters from the waters” by the “ firmament.” 
Is this interpretation credible? The “earth” has already been men- 
tioned in ver. 2,— not “ formless and naught,” but “ waste and void,” a 
blank and desolate? expanse, with the spirit of God brooding over the 
face of the “waters.” I protest against the assumption, which Professor 
Dana’s theory involves, that an attenuated vapor or nebula could be de- 
noted in Hebrew by the word “ waters.” There is not a word in the 
account of the Second Day which expresses, even by implication, the 
making of the earth. The earth is already made in ver. 2; itis mentioned 
(as has been already pointed out) in contradistinction to “the heaven,” 
just as in ii. 1, 4, 5; and it uniformly denotes (both in such cases and in 
all others) what we should describe by the same term. Certainly, it 
might reasonably be held to describe our globe in a less finished form 
than that in which we know it, but not when it was so far immature as to 
be commingled with, and indistinguishable from, the general substance of 
the universe, and that substance, too, as we saw, still “inert”! The ordi- 
nary interpretation of vers. 6-8 must be acquiesced in. The verses de- 
scribe something which, in the conception of the narrator, took place 
subsequently to the “making” of the earth, presupposed already in ver. 
2; and this, no doubt (without raising the question whether the “ firma- 
ment ” was conceived as solid or not), was the separation of the waters 
which the Hebrews regarded as stored in the clouds (vii. 11; Ps. civ. 
3, etc.), from the waters on the surface of the earth.’ 


1 The idea conveyed to a Hebrew reader by the words in ver. 2, rendered in 
the Revised Version “ waste and void,’’ appears from a comparison of the two 
other passages in which they appear together (and in which alone the second 
word “void ’’ is used besides in the Old Testament). In Isa. xxxiv. 11, the 
desolation impending over the country of Edom is announced in the words, 
“and he shall stretch over it the line of wasteness (‘ tohu’), and the plummet 
(lit. the stones) of voidness (‘bohu’).” And Jeremiah, depicting the condi- 
tion to which he sees Judah about to be reduced, uses the same words : “I be- 
held the earth, and lo, it was waste and void ; and the heavens, and they had no 
light. I beheld the mountains, and lo they trembled, and all the hills moved 
to and fro” (Jer. iv. 23). It is evident that the words describe, not a form- 
less and invisible mass of gas (Guyot, p. 38), but a blank and desolate tract of 
country. 

2 In this connection occurs the inadequate translation alluded to above. The 
expression in ver. 20, “in the open firmament of heaven,” cannot be quoted as 
evidence that the “firmament ” was not conceived by the author of the Cos- 
mogony as a solid expanse. The expression is literally (as the margin of the 
Revised Version states), “on the face,” or “in the front” of the firmament 
(or expanse) of heaven. On the face is the same phrase as in vers. 2, 29; Lev. 
xiv. 7, (lit. “upon the face of the field”) ; Ezek. xxxii. 4, xxxiii. 27, and re- 
peatedly : in these passages it denotes position in front of a horizontal surface 

“viewed from above ; elsewhere it denotes position in front of an object viewed 
from the same level (for example, Gen. xxiii. 19, and often, in the definition of 
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Passing by, for the present, the work of the Third Day, we come to 
that of the Fourth Day, —the creation of luminaries. The difficulty which 
the work of this day occasions, in every attempt to accommodate the neb- 
ular theory to the Cosmogony of Genesis, is well known. Sir J. W. Daw- 
son labors strenuously, though unsuccessfully, to overcome it. Professor 
Dana seems strangely unaware of its magnitude. Considering the pur- 
pose of the luminaries to have been to mark seasons and other divisions 
of time, all that he says, with reference to it, is, “ The great purpose of 
_ the sources of light was, therefore, accomplished by them, whether they 
were ‘made,’ or made to appear.” Is there, then, no difference between 
making and making to appear? Or is Hebrew incapable of expressing 
the idea “appear”? The idea is expressed by one of the commonest 
words in the language, a word occurring in this very chapter. Here, on 
the contrary, the writer expresses, as explicitly as it is possible for lan- 
guage to do, his sense that the luminaries had no existence prior to the 
Fourth Day, and that the work of the Fourth Day consisted in their 
formation. ‘ And God said, Let there be luminaries in the firmament 
of heaven to divide the day from the night, ete. . . . And God made the 
two great luminaries. . . . And God set them in the firmament of heaven 
to give light upon the earth,” ete. (vers. 14-18). Had the writer meant 
“ appear,” it would have been easy for him to write, “ Let the luminaries 
appear in the firmament of heaven,” as he has written in ver. 9, “ and let 
the dry land appear.” And if there were any doubt as to the meaning 
of be, it is removed by the word made in ver. 16, which is perfectly un- 
ambiguous and distinct.1_ Naturally the term used leaves it open whether 
the luminaries were “ created,” or formed out of preéxisting matter; in 
the latter case, both it and the following se¢ might be reasonably used to 
denote the whole process of condensation, and adjustment of orbits and 
distances, by which, according to Laplace’s theory, the “ heavens? and 
earth,” as we know them, were slowly formed out of the primitive nebula. 
A majestic conception, which the imagination fails, even remotely, to 
realize, within the gigantic limits of space and time which it implies, but 
which the reverential theist contemplates with humility and awe! Grand, 
however, as the conception is, it cannot be accommodated to vers. 14-18, 
on account of the contradiction which, when the attempt is made, at once 
arises with the earlier part of the narrative. For, according to vers. 9-13, 
vegetation had appeared upon the earth on the Third Day, that is, an en- 
tire “ period” prior to the formation of the sun. This, as Professor Dana 
naturally admits (page 203), is inconsistent with Laplace’s theory. For, 
if the different bodies constituting the solar system were (as the theory 
supposes) formed by the gradual condensation of diffused matter, one 
member of the system, namely, the earth, could not have consolidated, 


a locality) ; here it denotes position in front of a surface (or expanse) viewed 
from below. (The argument in this note is not directed to show that the He- 
brew ragia denotes of necessity a solid surface, but only to show that the ex- 
pression “in the open firmament of heaven,” in the English Version, cannot be 
sppealed to as proof of the contrary.) 

It never means appointed, except where the “appointing” involves the 
“making” of something which did not exist before, as “ made priests for the 
high-places ” (1 K. xiii. 33) ; of course, the “ priests,” as such, did not ex- 
ist before. So the Romans said, “creare magistratum.” 

4 The limitation of the “stars” at the end of ver. 16 to the planets, which has 
been suggested (though not by Professor Dana), is arbitrary, and contrary to 
Hebrew usage : see Gen. xv. 5; xxii. 17, etc. 
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and have so far cooled, as to permit vegetation to grow upon it, at a stage 
when as yet the sun was not “ made,” or “set” in the heavens. At a 
period when vegetation was abundant upon the earth the substance of the 
sun must have been so far concentrated and condensed, that it was already, 
to all intents and purposes, “made.” The difficulty arising from the 
“ making ” of the sun being assigned to the Fourth Day, Professor Dana 
only evades by attaching to the simplest and most ordinary of Hebrew 
words a sense which they do not bear. 

With respect to the order in which living organisms appeared upon the 
earth, Professor Dana writes (page 215): “'The succession in the living 
tribes given in the chapter is: (1) Plants (third day); (2) Invertebrates 
and the lower Vertebrates (fifth day); (3) Mammals, or the higher Ver- 
tebrates (first half of the sixth day); Man, the head of mammals (second 
half of the sixth day). This course of progress accords in a general way 
with the readings of science; and the accordance is exact with the succes- 
sion made out for the earliest species of these grand divisions, if we 
except the division of birds, about which there is doubt.” It will be recol- 
lected, now, that the plants ascribed in the Cosmogony to the third day are, 
in particular, grass, herbs (that is, vegetation more generally), and fruit- 
trees. This division is evidently borrowed from popular use, and it would 
be unfair to limit each particular with scientific rigour. But the terms 
must be interpreted with reasonable fidelity: though the “trees,” for in- 
stance, may not have included every species — or, indeed, many species — 
which has since appeared, the term must be held to have been intended 
to denote something which in nature and appearance resembled “ trees,” 
and could bona fide be described by the name. The narrator implies, more- 
over, not that the germs only of such herbs and trees were generated on 
the third day, but that the herbs and trees themselves were then produced : 
“ And the earth brought forth grass, herb yielding seed after its kind, and 
the tree yielding fruit, wherein is the seed thereof, after his kind: and 
God saw that it was good. And there was evening, and there was morn- 
ing, —day third.” Can words express more plainly that, in the concep- 
tion of the narrator, vegetation, including the higher kinds of plants, such 
as fruit-trees, had appeared on the earth during the third day, two days 
— that is, ex hypothesi, two periods — prior to the first appearance of an- 
imal life, on the fifth day? I ask Professor Dana, Is this in accordance 
with the teaching of science? Certainly it is not in accordance with the 
teaching of his own “ Manual of Geology.” I there find it stated that land 
plants (such as alone are indicated by the words of Genesis) first appear 
contemporaneously with such Invertebrata as mollusks, corals, and crus- 
taceans, and that prior to this period nothing but the remains of marine 
plants are discoverable in the earth’s strata. Not a word is said on even 


1 Manual of Geology (ed. 3), p. 157, where with reference to the graphite of 
the earliest or Laurentian rocks, which Professor Dana regards as “ strong evi- 
dence that plants of some kind, if not also animals [is this in agreement with 
Genesis ?], were abundant,” the words occur : “ The plants must have been the 
lowest cryptogams, or flowerless species ; and mainly at least marine alge or 
seaweeds ; for the Primordial beds next succeeding contain remains of nothing 
higher. This argument from the Primordial examples excludes all mosses, 
and the ordinary terrestrial plants ; but not necessarily lichens, since these grow 
in dry places, ete.” Even through the main periods of the Lower Silurian, in 
which the radiates, mollusks, etc., appear, “alge or seaweeds, of the kind 
called fucoids, are the only forms observed” (pp. 169, 186) : the first traces of 
fern-like land plants are named on pp. 197, 198. Similarly Geikie, Text Book of 
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the probable existence of land plants, except, indeed, lichens (which are 
treated, page 157, as possible), prior to the age of the Invertebrata. But 
admitting the imperfection of the geological record, and the possibility 
therefore that a land vegetation may have then existed, I ask Professor 
Dana, Is it probable, and in accordance with the system and analogy of 
nature, as disclosed by science, that such vegetation should have been 
sufficiently advanced, in this pre-Cambrian period, to include fruit-trees ? 
not cryptogams merely, but “trees yielding fruit wherein was the seed 
thereof” ? 

The difficulty respecting birds (which are assigned in Genesis to the day 
before mammals) is admitted by Professor Dana,’ and need not therefore 
be dwelt upon. 

Professor Dana continues: “Science might say that the principles of 
zodlogical classification would have been conformed to more closely, if the 
work of the fifth day had ended with the Invertebrates, leaving all the 
Vertebrates to the sixth day. But this arrangement, viewed in the light 
of the philosophy of history, is no improvement, since the record, like the 
rest of the Bible, has special reference to Man, in whom is the consum- 
mation of all history.” Thus the facts, though revealed, are misrepre- 
sented, for the sake of a theory! The lower Vertebrates, which appeared 
really during the sixth period, are transferred to the preceding period, on 
account of the closer affinity subsisting between the higher Vertebrates 
and Man! Is this consistent with a revelation in which the sequence of 
events is one of the most prominent features? Stranger things, however, 
follow. “The sixth day’s work includes only that particular division of 
Vertebrates to which Man himself belongs, whose common characteristic, 
that of suckling their young, is, through the feelings of subjection, rever- 
ence, and affection it occasions, of the highest value as a means of bind- 
ing child to parent, man to man, and man to his Maker.” ‘The sixth 
day’s work includes “ all creeping things (rémes) of the ground.” There 
may be a little uncertainty as to how much this term exactly comprises ; 
but there can be no doubt that it includes reptiles. Keil, for instance, 
writes, “7émes includes the small land animals which move without feet, 
or whose feet are imperceptible, reptiles, insects, and vermin, and is in 
ver. 25 distinguished by the addition ‘of the earth’ from the reptiles of 
the water (ver. 21).”? Delitzsch, while giving the same definition, thinks 
that the term may also have included “such smaller land animals as cling 
more closely to the ground.” There is no passage which determines this 
question conclusively; but the extension suggested by Delitzsch is not im- 
probable. It is, however, undoubted that the term includes, and includes 
indeed primarily, creeping reptiles and insects.* Do I learn, then, on the 


Geology (1885), p. 660, with reference to the Silurian system: “The plants as 

et recovered are chiefly fucoids. ... Traces, however, of a higher vegetation 
een been discovered, which are of special interest as being the earliest known 
remains of a land-flora.” (The italics in these extracts are mine.) 

1 P, 223. “The existence of Birds before the earliest Mammals is not proved, 
though believed by some paleontologists on probable evidence.” 

2 So, also, Gesenius (“reptiles”): his opinion is not quoted correctly in 
Guyot, pp. 120, 121. 

8 It occurs in popular classifications of the animal _—, by the side of 
“beasts, fowl, and fishes” (1 K. iv. 33; Ez. xxxviii. 20; Hos. ii. 18; cf. Gen. 
ix. 2 [lit. wherewith the ground creepeth]). The most conspicuous and abun- 
dant species of the animal kingdom in the East, when beasts, fowl, and fishes 
have been excluded, would be reptiles and insects. The limitation of rémes 
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authority of Professor Dana, that reptiles and insects are mammalia, and 
that they suckle their young? They must do so if his argument to ac- 
count for the transference of the lower Vertebrates from the sixth to the 
fifth day be a sound one. For if the theory be true, that the work of the 
sixth day has been artificially limited for a special purpose, the limitation 
must have been adequate to the purpose desired. But while reptiles 
(which are Vertebrata) and insects, neither of which suckle their young, 
remain as part of the work of the sixth day, this purpose would not ap- 
pear to have been secured. If reptiles and insects are worthy of being 
created on the same day as man, it is difficult to understand why Birds, 
if (as the hypothesis itself tacitly admits) they were actually a creation of 
the same day, should have been artificially relegated to the day previous. 
There would have been the greater reason (had the theory been a true 
one) for transferring the “ creeping things” to an earlier stage, because in 
point of fact they actually appear then — reptiles and insects being both 
abundant (if I may be pardoned for saying so) even before the earliest 
mammals, in the carboniferous period ! 

There follow two admirable and delightful pages (216, 217), where 
the reader listens to Professor Dana expounding, as only a master can, 
some of those marvelous principles of correlation and continuity which 
science has taught us to find (and expect) in nature. 

In the pages which remain, there are some points which might be criti- 
eised ; but they are either of subordinate importance, or merely involve 
the restatement of some previous position.’ 

Professor Dana is too sound and genuine a scientist to deflect the facts 
of science, even by a hair’s-breadth, for the sake of harmonizing them with 
the Book of Genesis ; he does not hesitate, in order to gain the same ob- 
ject, to deflect the sense which the text of Genesis legitimately expresses. 
It may be unreservedly admitted that he does this under the plea that his 
theory of accommodation justifies it, and in the conviction that he is doing 
no violence to the text of Genesis. But our only knowledge of the ideas 
which the sacred writers received is obtained from the language in which 
they have expressed them; and our only means of determining the sense 
which this is intended to convey is by observing attentively the usage of 
Scripture. Were the Hebrew words concerned of rare occurrence, or 
doubtful signification, were there any ambiguity of construction or sense, 


here to the “smaller quadrupeds of the land” (Sir J. W. Dawson in the Ez- 
positor, April, 1886, p. 297) cannot be sustained. The text of Genesis men- 
tions expressly, and more than once, “all the creeping things of the ground,” 
“all creeping things that creep upon the earth.” 

1 For instance, the text of Genesis uses bara’, create, with reference to the 
creation of matter, animal life, and man. If, now, it be true (p. 219), that the 
use of this term implies in some special sense divine intervention, it is arbitrary 
to transfer this intervention, in the second case, from the production of animal 
life (as in Gen. i. 21) to that of “life’’ generally (p. 219, line 6) ; that is, of 
vegetable not less than of animal life. It would have been natural to bring 
Professor Dana’s statement into harmony with the text of Genesis by the sup- 
position that “animal ” had accidentally fallen out before “life” in the line 
quoted ; but the same words exactly are used in the passage of Professor Guy- 
ot’s work referred to (Creation, p. 128; ef. p. 30), and appear there to be in- 
tentional. It is doubtless true that even plant-life has never been produced by 
science from dead matter ; but so far as any argument can be based upon the 
use of bara’, this cannot be claimed to be affirmed by the language of Genesis ; 
for bard’ is not used there with reference to the production of plants. 
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the latitude claimed would be cheerfully and cordially granted. But no 
such doubt or ambiguity exists. Professor Dana’s accommodation of the 
nebular theory to the Cosmogony of Genesis is purchased at too high a 
price. It implies that in ver. 2 “earth” and “waters” denote nothing 
resembling what those words expressed to the ancient Hebrew, but mat- 
ter in that unimaginable condition when it was not yet endowed with 
“force”; that the “‘ waters” in ver. 6 denote not what the Hebrews knew 
as “water,” but matter in another and different stage of existence, namely, 
the attenuated substance of the universe while yet diffused in space ; that 
be and made in vers. 14,16 mean appear and made to appear (set in 
ver. 17 is not explained) ; and that when it is said that on the Third 
Day the earth brought forth grass, herbs, and fruit-trees, the meaning 
really is, that it brought forth different species of sea-weed, and the low- 
liest, seedless types of land vegetation. Those who know the genius of 
the Hebrew language will concede what is possible ; but there is a point 
beyond which their concessions cannot go. All this is as impossible in 
Hebrew as it would be in English. The Cosmogony of Genesis has not 
yet been reconciled with the nebular theory of the origin of the solar sys- 
tem, and with the succession of life upon this globe, as these are at 
present taught by science. Those scientists who hold that they have 
succeeded in so reconciling it, are true to science ; they do not realize the 
violence which they are doing to human language as the vehicle and ex- 
ponent of thought; they do not perceive that they are silently substitut- 
ing for the sense expressed by the author of the Cosmogony an altogether 
different sense, such as the theory requires. 

That there is much in the theology of Professor Dana’s article with 
which I cordially concur, and which I rejoice to see expressed by him, I 
need hardly pause to remark. My views of the positive value of the Cos- 
mogony have been indicated in the article in the “ Expositor,” which has 
been already referred to, and it would be out of place to repeat them here. 
As I have said, I would gladly have contended for more, had the facts 
been such as to afford me the smallest hope of success. What the facts 
are, has been frankly and honestly stated with reference to some of their 
most salient features, by Professor Pritchard. I do not seek for discrep- 
ancies in the Biblical narrative; but where they exist, it seems to me that 
the only wise and right course in the Christian apologist is truthfully and 
fearlessly to acknowledge them. 


S. R. Driver. 
Curist CHurcH, OxForD, ENGLAND. 
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System oF Curist1aANn Eraics. By Dr. I. A. Dorner. Edited by Dr. A. 
Dorner. Translated by Proressor C. M. Mrap, D.D., and Rev. R. T. 
CunnincHaAM, M.A. Pp. xx, 616. New York: Scribner & Welford. 1887. 


About four fifths of this volume was dictated by the author before his 
death, and appears without substantial change. The remainder, including 
the discussion of the Family, the State, and the Church, is from notes 
taken in the lecture-room in 1879. Professor Mead has translated as 
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far as page 224, and Mr. Cunningham from that point to the end of the 
work. 

An affectionate tribute to Dr. Dorner, in the preface written by Pro- 
fessor Mead, sets the great theologian before us as a symmetrical, gentle, 
patient, saintly Christian, whose character and opinions were in perfect 
agreement. The sketch of his activity in ecclesiastical affairs and mis- 
sionary operations, in addition to his lectures and publications, impresses 
one with the prodigious amount of labor he performed in a spirit of hum- 
ble consecration to the service of Christ and his church, rather than of 
personal ambition. 

The characteristic of his ethical system is its comprehensiveness of 
view. The realization of man’s ethical worth in personal and social life, 
under the gospel and within the kingdom of Christ, goes out beyond 
narrow and one-sided theories to the completeness of the moral life in all 
its relations. As the author’s plan unfolds, it is seen that no important 
element of the moral constitution of man, and no essential condition of 
his life in the world and under Christianity, is overlooked. 

The work is on the field of Christian Ethics, and after a statement of 
the meaning of morality as including the Good, the Law or Duty, and 
Virtue, there is a careful consideration of the relation of Christian to 
philosophical ethics, which is shown to be a relation not of antagonism, nor 
of identity, but of lower and higher stages in the same process. Philo- 
sophical ethics “never gets essentially beyond the Ought, the moral re- 
quirement,” while Christianity “affirms that it carries in itself the real 
operative principle of virtue.” There is added to natural ethics the his- 
torical church in the person of Christ and the kingdom of God bringing 
the real forces of divine truth and love upon the conscience and will of 
man for his moral perfection. 

Morality is grounded in the idea of God, the ultimate thought, which 
is necessary to the mind, being that the ethical has absolutely the highest 
worth as compared with all other conceptions, and that it necessarily re- 
quires existence. ‘The meaning of absolute obligation is just this, that 
for the obligatory thing a real existence is demanded.” ‘The ethical is 
also the inmost principle of the divine being ruling all his attributes. 
And in this ethical conception of God his personality is necessarily 
given. It is then shown that Love is the Essence of God’s moral nature. 
Transition is thus made to the world. “God, as being holy love, wills that 
there be, distinct from Himself, a world designed for morality, as also 
morality is designed for it.” God, therefore, wills a natural world as place 
and opportunity, and a multiplicity of persons with rational and moral 
powers, who are distinct from each other yet bound together by common 
endowments and interests. Among these persons a moral process is 
initiated, in view of ends to be attained which are seen to be obligatory be- 
cause worthy of men. 

Upon the basis of man’s native powers, physical, psychical, and ra- 
tional, the great variety of individuals is developed, which gives the true 
social unity, or ethical cosmos — an organism which is the union of what 
is common and what is individual. The origin of the peculiarities of 
different persons is traced, in a highly interesting chapter, to sex, temper- 
ament, race-distinctions (which may have originated in temperament), and 
talents. The common interests of men furnish a strengthening bond of 
union. Self-preservation requires mutual services in the subjugation of 
nature and the development of industries which create a framework for 
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moral development. The necessity arises, also, for marriage, bonds of 
kinship and friendship, tribal life leading to the State, traffic, barter, and 
commerce. All this is the condition of ethical development rather than 
its end. Hedonistic ethics converts these means, the goods which become 
available, into the end or absolute good. 

To man, thus conditioned and surrounded, God brings the law of moral 
obligation, which the moral sense recognizes and the moral impulse seeks 
to realize. The law is found to be divine by reason of its necessity, 
absoluteness, and universality. There can, therefore, be no real conflict 
of duties. Conscience, the correlate of law, is an aptitude of man’s 
rational constitution, but requires growth or education in a world of actual 
relations and obligations. Freedom is the essential condition of moral 
action, which to be moral, must be intelligently chosen and pursued in 
freedom. Freedom is not pure determinism, the necessary result of cal- 
culable causes, nor is it pure indeterminism, the negation of motive, habit, 
and character. True freedom is not merely the choosing but the real- 
izing of the highest good, a definite moral character being developed, to 
which the choice of evil becomes more and more a moral impossibility. 

The practical goal of moral action is the ethical, as distinguished from 
the natural order of the world, and is best understood as the kingdom of 
God, or of an organized life of love in the world, in which nature is 
made subservient to moral ends. It includes a living filial intercourse be- 
tween God and man, the right regulation of the energies of man so that 
they become virtuous energies, and the moral upbuilding of human life in 
moral communities which are the outgrowth of the imperfect natural 
communities. 

The stage of law or right is preparatory, and therefore incomplete, 
especially in consequence of disobedience or sin, by which advance under 
law is hindered, and the moral faculties of man are disordered. It 
is, therefore, necessary that God should communicate himself, bringing 
the divine into the human that the human may become divine. The 
revelation of the will and character of God is completed in the Incar- 
nation, which gives to the world the God-man. He is unique both in 
his relation to God and to man. In Him dwells a reconciling and per- 
fecting power, and the power of establishing through the Spirit the king- 
dom of God, or that absolute moral organism in which is realized the 
ideal both of the individual and of the whole world. Christ is the per- 
sonal law of faith and life; the all-embracing virtwe, and as such has 
become the personal sacrifice for our race towards God ; and the king of 
love beginning the kingdom of God and endowed with infinite fullness 
of power. 

Man, in relation to Christ, has regenerating faith, the cardinal receptive 
virtue ; love, the cardinal productive virtue of the will ; and wisdom (or 
hope) which united with love is the cardinal productive virtue of the in- 
tellect. Under Christian wisdom or hope is an admirable discussion of 
pessimism and optimism in contrast with the Christian expectation of a 
gradual subjugation of evil by the power of faith and love. 

The maintenance of the Christian personality is considered in its relation 
to God, to itself, and to others. Under the Christian’s relation to God 
the place of ascetics, vows, meditation, prayer, the Lord’s day, and confes- 
sion of faith are extensively treated. Under the Christian’s relation to 
himself, self-love is defined, and shown to include care for physical exist- 
ence and for virtuous happiness, partly through recreation, for ownership 
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of property (as enabling the Christian to take his part in the subjugation 
of the world), for culture, for truthfulness, and for the choice of a voca- 
tion. The questions which naturally arise under these topics are thor- 
oughly debated. Under the Christian’s relation to others is considered the 
proportion of communicative goodness and recipient love. The grace 
and duty of right receiving is emphasized. The settlement of strifes and 
the regulation of social intercourse are briefly treated. The closing di- 
vision treats of the kingdom of God which is the union of moral commu- 
nities into one organism. It exists in three main portions, the Household, 
the State, and the Church. Discussion of the household, which is the 
fundamental moral community, opens the subjects of marriage and divorce, 
which are treated at length, the family, hospitality, and the relation of 
masters and servants. The State administers justice, and defends the 
rights of the various spheres of individual and collective activity. Art 
and science (including education) are considered at this point, as having 
an indirect relation to the State. The Church is the distinctively reli- 
gious community, maintaining doctrine, public worship, preaching, and 
self-purification. For these purposes it has its confessions, liturgies, and 
hymns, preachers, officers, and various societies or organizations. 

This sketch indicates, partly in the words of the author, the lines along 
which the system of Christian ethics is developed, but only suggests the 
profundity and comprehensiveness which characterize the reasonings of a 
great Christian thinker. 

George Harris. 


Future RetrrevutTion. Viewed in the Light of Reason and Revelation. By 
C. A. Row, M. A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Author of the 
Bampton Lectures on “ Christian Evidences viewed in relation to Modern 
Thought,” “The Jesus of the Evangelists,” ‘‘ Reasons for believing in 


Christianity,” etc. 8vo, pp. x,429. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 1887. 
$2. 50. 


This is a very mild and well-reasoned book, written by a man who is 
irremovably grounded in evangelical truth, and thoroughly convinced that 
the Scriptures give us the truth. The book has no rationalizing eva- 
sions, and no rebellious starts, such as betray overweening confidence in 
the writer’s personal view of things. This makes it very much more 
valuable. 

Mr. Row, like most other Anglicans, notably so Dr. A. V. G. Allen, 
and notoriously and ridiculously so Charles Kingsley, seems wholly in- 
capable of any interior apprehension of Calvinism. Consequently, al- 
though his strictures on Augustinianism have much force, his book is less 
likely to be serviceable among Calvinists than Arminians. And _ his 
animadversions at large upon the generally accepted doctrine of eternal 
punishment, though not polemic in tone, are hardly sympathetic enough 
in spirit, do not sufficiently explain how the Church of Redemption has 
come to accept it. He might have done well to inquire why such a mind 
and heart as Arthur Hallam’s, bound by no professional or traditional 
limitations, could find it reasonable. And the weaker the author shows 
the merely Scriptural proof to be, the more strongly the inquiry presses, 
How has the Church come to insist so firmly upon it ? 

His criticism of the current Scriptural proof-texts for the position that 
eternal punishment is absolutely endless and conscious seems much 
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weaker than it is, because this interpretation crumbles and dissolves so 
easily and spontaneously as each text is examined, that the attack seems 
languid for want of sufficient resistance. The doctrine of an absolutely 
endless and conscious doom, like that of an absolutely divine and essen- 
tial episcopate, has not been deduced from the Bible, though like that it 
has been strenuously maintained in the church, and has with very con- 
siderable show of evidence been interpreted back into the Scripture. 
Both doctrines may be true, though the one seems trivial, and the other 
unendurably terrible; but both need a second column of support. The 
Bible alone does not suffice. 

Canon Row’s position, that most of the Scriptural descriptions of doom 
including the word dézwAaa, or cognate with it, more obviously suggest 
the image of a devouring energy which shall abolish sin by consuming 
the existence which is hopelessly implicated with sin, is of course un- 
questionable in itself. But as the doctrine of the inherent imperishable- 
ness of human personality has in some way or other become accepted as 
an essential article of Christian faith, it is of course necessary to conform 
all these passages into agreement with it. The disinclination to sur- 
render this is the stronger, that the forms of the doctrine of Conditional 
Immortality have been so multiple, and some of them so desperately 
fantastic. The author deals at considerable length with the Rev. Edward 
White’s treatise on “ Life in Christ,” which seems to be at once the 
ablest and the most unintelligibly complicated of all these attempts. But 
certain it is that the New Testament knows nothing of any Immortality 
except that which has its ground in a substantial, initially a moral union 
with God in Christ. It is plainly a question entirely indifferent to the 
evangelical salvation, whether or not there is to be for those who refuse 
this salvation, an absolutely endless persistence, after all the disintegrating 
forces of retribution have done their work, in a bare and meaningless 
scheme of being. That God will counterwork the forces of dissolution 
for the mere sake of inflicting endless torment, is a position which it is 
not likely many, if any, will now maintain. Still, the belief that Man, 
as being created for immortality, is endlessly exempt from dissolution, 
and may come into an irreversible alienation from God which shall drive 
him into “the blackness of darkness for ever,” though assuredly not 
pronounced upon in the Scripture, does not appear intrinsically unreason- 
able, nor in any way at variance with either the justice or the benignity 
of God. Canon Row’s contention, that God cannot ever “be all in all’”’ 
unless a time comes when all evil agents shall either be converted or 
extinguished, hardly appears convincing. The Apostle is contemplating 
an infinite Cosmos, from which everything incurably alien to God shall 
finally be expelled. It is hardly inconsistent with this conception — 
which contemplates, not extinction, but subjugation — that there shall be 
an “outer darkness,” in which the abortiveness of evil shall be permitted 
to shroud itself. That evil has been, will always be true. That evil may 
continue to be, powerless and always repressed, to be 


“Tn perpetual, restless change 
Self-fed and self-consuméd,” 


allowed “to mix no more with goodness,” may reasonably be thought 
the deeper truth, though, as a learned friend has remarked to us, “ it is 
no more possible to make a final affirmation concerning the end of sin 
than concerning its beginning.” 
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The prebendary’s argument respecting those vexata vocabula, aiwv and 
aidvos, is of course impregnable, so far as it makes out that the sub- 
stantive and the adjective as following it are constantly applied to things 
which are not in fact eternal. But we do not see that he makes out that 
they do not mean eternal. Aiwv may or may not originally mean Eternity, 
but in the New Testament it seems reasonably certain that at least aidvcos 
means, not “ age-long,” but “everlasting.” The substantial question is, 
Does the word “everlasting” — which we are certain that no sound 
translator would ever think of displacing by “ age-long”’ — apply to a 
metaphysical or to a practical eternity, one to which the mind refuses to 
give any limits? It is plain that the equivalent terms, Hebrew and 
Greek, are in both Testaments often used of a visual eternity, and all 
that we can say is, that where the subject requires an absolute eternity, 
aiwvios, at least, is quite competent to express it. Mr. Row would of course 
acknowledge that in Matthew xxv. 46 Life and Death are made parallel. 
The purpose of the statement requires nothing more. Whether they are 
parallel in themselves or not, rests on very different considerations. The 
author justly protests against making the hope full of immortality rest 
upon the result of interminable discussions over the meaning of a Greek 
word of uncertain etymology, of widely varying uses, and which has 
received into itself all the varying senses of the equivalent Hebrew 
terms. ‘ Because I live, ye shall live also.” Union with God in the 
Son is a guarantee of continuance in being, which disunion from God is 
not and cannot be. 

The author dwells with due emphasis on the fact that in the New 
Testament “ eternal life’ means something essentially different in quality 
from mere continuance in conscious existence, but he is far from 
falling into the extravagance of those who are so possessed with this idea 
that they empty into it the whole thought of duration, so that, so far as 
appears, there might be a wi) aiwvios of a few minutes’ length. Canon 
Row acknowledges unceasing existence as essentially involved, but un- 
ceasing existence in the life of God. 

The author mildly, but very decisively, refutes that wretched plea for 
doctrinal theories which shock all human, and emphatically shock all 
Christian, sense of justice and all Christian compassion, namely, that 
justice and mercy in God may possibly contradict all human conceptions 
of both. Which is simply to say that God’s abysmal being may prove at 
the last to be fiendlike and not godlike. As Mr. Row says, when God 
assures us that He will judge the world in righteousness, He means that 
He will judge the world in righteousness. And when we are told that 
God is love, the meaning doubtless is — that God is love. He does not 
answer the strange reproach, for in his calmer atmosphere he has prob- 
ably never heard it, that it is Universalism, and Universalism of the worst 
kind, to say that God will not, in either world, give over his loving efforts 
to bring the sinner to repentance until the sinner himself has made it im- 
possible. Men who urge such charges may well believe that Supreme 
Love means Supreme Hatred, and that Divine Righteousness means a 
contempt of the affirmations of the moral reason which God has planted 
in us. Such men may well propound the thesis that “the height of love 
is — exact justice,” and then go on to prove that “ exact justice ” means the 
opposite of everything intelligible to man as justice. But this latter hid- 


eousness is falling into disrepute even with the scribes, and the former will 
follow. 
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The author discusses mildly but firmly the question whether God will 
continue probation for those who have not known Christ on earth, or have 
known his name but not his character. He takes as the foundation of 
his decision the declaration that God is rich in mercies, and that He is 
not willing that any should perish, but that all should come to repentance. 
He remarks that the Old ‘Testament had no proper revelation of immortal- 
ity, but that confidence in God rose in some saints to a glorious confidence 
of this, and that deductions from God’s essential character are as legiti- 
mate now as they were then. But to those who conceive God as lying 
couched, as He himself tells Cain that Sin lies, at the door of death, no 
matter when, or how, or under what possibilities of character, it may come, 
to tear in pieces every unregenerate soul that makes the transition, with 
the fell resoluteness of One who has long waited till the grudged protection 
of a charméd line should be forfeited, of course all this is infinitely un- 
reasonable. That mercy rejoiceth against judgment they cannot deny, for 
it is written in the canonical Scriptures. They have to content themselves 
with disbelieving it. Those who are not angered by this “ larger hope,” but 
only saddened because they believe that there are prevailing arguments 
against it, are of course not liable to this reproach. Undoubtedly, as 
President Fairchild contends, there may be, not only an inherent, but a 
providential limitation of probation. To suppose that the Creator will 
always wait on a contemptuously rebellious creature is to dishonor the 
relation of Creator and creature. But to say that the accident of death 
is appointed for this limit in all possible cases is to convert Providence 
into arbitrary will, the profound thought of Jacob Boehme to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The author discusses the brief positive teaching of continued probation 
in the New Testament, by the Apostle Peter. He has no difficulty in 
showing that no one would ever have thought of denying it but for pre- 
committal. The underlying consciousness that the Apostle does teach 
this comes out in some very strange shapes, on which I shall not animad- 
vert here, but shall only say that those who hate the doctrine so much 
that they lampoon the Apostle for teaching it, will do well to heed the 
words of the Lord: “He that heareth you, heareth me; and he that de- 
spiseth you, despiseth me ; and he that despiseth me, despiseth him that 
sent me.” 

The author well remarks, that whatever we may think of continued pro- 

bation, we cannot well deny continued purification, unless we would ascribe 
’ to death a sanctifying efficacy beyond its utmost reach. He meets the 
reproachful word Purgatory very calmly. Purification and Penalty are 
very different things. Our Roman Catholic friends are not taken in, even 
by the charges of “ Romanizing,” which such opinions encounter. Mediz- 
val theology is doubtless active in this controversy, but they know — 
as witness some eminent Roman Catholic writers of our own country 
— on which side it lies. 

The author deals concisely with Universalism, showing its exegetical 
and argumentative weakness. Many of his own arguments, it is true, 
were first advanced by the Universalists. As the “ Congregationalist ” 
has judiciously observed, Christians in this country did not at first do 
justice to what was sound in their arguments on account of the haste made 
by irreligion to take their name as a varnish of mere ungodliness. But 
the era of irreligious Universalism has pretty much passed away, being 
succeeded by that of avowed Epicurean infidelity. 
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The author concludes by quoting that passage of the “ Analogy” which 
speaks of the probability (declared also by Dr. Samuel Hopkins) that there 
would be various scattered intimations of Scripture, long neglected, which 
would at last be combined, and flash unexpected light upon obscure regions 
of truth, since God does not give doctrine ready made, but the germs and 
possibilities of it. This position of the great Bishop and of the great 
Doctor, however, is likely to fare at the hands of too many as the Au- 
gustinian theology has fared at the hands of the Church of Rome, which, 
as Gibbon says, has always received it ‘ with open applause and secret 
reluctance.” 

In brief, this is an excellent book, which ought to be widely read. 


ANDOVER. Charles C. Starbuck. 


GESCHICHTE DER PAPSTE SEIT DEM AUSGANG DES MITTELALTERS, von Dr. 
Lupwice Pastor, a. o. Professor der Geschichte an der Universitit zu Inns- 
bruck. Erster Band. Freiburg im Breisgau. 1886. 


Our Catholic friends have never been satisfied with Ranke’s “ History 
of the Popes.” It has been impossible to deny the great genius of the 
writer or the remarkable success of the book, but, in the words of a cele- 
brated living Catholic historian, “ce puissant esprit a pourtant fait des 
efforts remarquables pour atteindre & une entiére objectivité, sans jamais 
parvenir & se pénétrer du caractére universel de la papauté, et a com- 
prendre l’importance de sa mission historique.” It takes a great many 
things to make up an entire objectivity. This dissatisfaction has shown 
itself often in works on special points or periods of the history, but in the 
present we have the first volume of a work which is to cover the whole 
period of Ranke’s and something more. 

It must be acknowledged that the time has come for a rewriting of the 
history of the Popes. While Ranke’s work can never be superseded be- 
cause of the value of its general views and its keen insight, much new 
light can now be thrown upon matters of detail. The opening to investi- 
gation of the vast stores of material under the control of the Pope in 
Rome makes the present a very favorable time for undertaking this work. 
Professor Pastor has certainly not neglected his opportunities in this direc- 
tion. His list of inedited material used, and that upon almost every 
page, is unusually large even for a German work. An Appendix of a 
hundred pages contains a number of these new documents, the more im- 
portant, perhaps, being the confession of Stephen Porcaro and the Bull 
commissioning Nicholas of Cusa for the reformation of the Church in 
Germany. 

Beginning with a brief survey of the Papacy in Avignon, enlarging 
slightly the account of the schism and the councils, with more of detail 
still for the time of Martin V. and Eugene IV., the narrative becomes 
full and minute with Nicholas V., and the volume closes with the death 
of Calixtus III. in 1458. A mere glance will perceive the numerous 
subjects of interest which fall within this period. The Renaissance, the 
great schism, Wycliffe and Huss, the revolutionary attempt of the councils 
and the demand for inner reform, the fall of Constantinople and the be- 
ginning of the Turkish war, all these are treated more or less at length, 
and often with the aid of new material. 

The Renaissance is treated but briefly and incidentally, as is natural, 
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but with much of interest. The problem which the relation of the Papacy, 
at times, to the Renaissance presents to a Catholic writer is solved, as 
well as it can be, by insisting with much emphasis upon a distinction be- 
tween a pagan or false and a Christian or true Renaissance. That there 
was in the movement a tendency towards a revival of pagan ideas and 
conduct is a fact of importance. That there was a double tendency, 
Christian as well as pagan, in it as a Renaissance during the fifteenth 
century is not merely doubtful as a fact, but if proved, of comparatively 
little value either as a defense of the Papacy or as a fact in the history of 
civilization. The important influence of the Renaissance upon Christian- 
ity does not come within this period nor in this way. 

In the history of the Papacy during this time by far the most impor- 
tant event is the crisis created by the theory of the supreme authority of 
a general council and by the meeting of the councils themselves. It was 
a momentous crisis not merely in the history of the Papacy but also in 
the development of the whole intellectual and religious life of Europe. 
It is of little real use to imagine what would have been the result if any 
historic fact had been different from what it is, and yet it does aid us to 
a certain extent in acquiring a just estimate of any great turning-point in 
events. Had the theory underlying the great councils of the fifteenth 
century made itself dominant, it is practically certain that the movement 
towards national church independence, which at the end of the period 
did obtain so much success, would have been entirely successful. With so 
much granted, — virtually independent national churches under a consti- 
tutional monarchy — an ecclesiastical federal empire, — the inference is 
easy that the work of Luther, which was inevitable in any case, would 
have required no revolution for its success, and would have been fol- 
lowed by far different consequences. Is it to be expected that a Cath- 
olic writer will perceive the full significance of this crisis? Can entire 
objectivity be expected to extend so far? Of all the events in the history 
of the world there is none concerning which complete impartiality of view 
is more difficult than those in the religious history of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. The fundamental standpoint of both Catholic and 
Protestant is a practical begging of the question. One’s objectivity may 
easily extend to criticising men and measures upon his own side with 
great severity, and to recognizing the superiority of motives and character 
upon the other, but when it comes to such large facts as the revolutions, 
attempted and successful, of these two centuries, it becomes a different 
matter. Certain it is that this book, while it recognizes the fact that the 
real thing attempted by the councils was to create a constitutional mon- 
archy, a moment of supreme danger to the theory of papal absolutism, 
fails entirely to indicate the wider meaning of these events in the general 
history of Europe. 

Perhaps it is not fair to make this a matter of criticism. It is fair, 
however, to notice that the book throughout displays a genuine German 
lack of insight, an inability to estimate the wider value of facts. But 
aside from this the value of the book is very great. We have the clearest 
possible statement of the papal position as against the councils. The 
Pope is the absolute head of the Church, appointed not by it but for it. 
A council has no power over him; indeed, there can be no ecumenical 
council without the Pope, and the decrees of any council can be annulled 
by him at any time. Pisa was a most revolutionary assembly, Constance 
VOL. VIII. —NO. 48. 42 
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no council until summoned by Gregory, the general feeling a council 
mania, and the assembly at Basle council fanatics — almost the only in- 
stance of calling names in the book. The objectivity extends to severe 
criticism of the papal policy in many cases, to deploring the failure of 
Martin V. and other Popes to undertake a thorough reform, and to very 
clear and fair statements of opposing views. Keeping in view the fact that 
it is primarily a history of the Papacy, the historical perspective, the choice 
of events upon which to enlarge, is extremely good. The style is entirely 
without ornament, and a very odd effect is produced on one who reads a 
number of books with this at finding frequent sentences transferred ver- 
batim from other authors without quotation-marks or other warning, 
though references are made in the foot-notes. That which makes this 
book indispensable to the student of this period, aside from its being an 
authoritative statement of the Catholic view, is the new light which is 
thrown upon numberless matters of detail. 


George Burton Adams. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 


History OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By Grorce P. Fisuer, D. D., LL. D., 
Titus Street Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. With 
Maps. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1887. $3.50. 


In the “ Outlines of Universal History ” (noticed in this “ Review,” 
vol, v., p. 448), and in the volume now before us, Professor Fisher has 
provided the two most compact, trustworthy, and best proportioned text- 
books in the English language in their respective departments. Would 
that all text-books could be written by men at once practical teachers 
and masters of their subjects. The notion that the preparation of 
elementary schoolbooks may be left to men whose knowledge is only at 
second or third hand, or even still more remote, should be exploded. The 
elements of a subject are its profoundest truths. To set them forth 
clearly, proportionately, with firm discrimination yet without assumption 
of knowledge, requires a master’s hand. 

Professor Fisher’s church history is not a mere text-book, being writ- 
ten with more of range and amplification than the “ Outlines,” and for 
general perusal. It is, however, the fruit of long experience in the class- 
room, and is preéminently adapted to the needs of students who desire 
a general and comprehensive knowledge of its subject. In the arrange- 
ment of the materials there is a combination of the rubrical and chrono- 
logical methods, according to the best results of modern periodology and 
scientific classification. ‘Three eras are marked, with subdivision into 
nine periods. The epochal year between the Ancient and Medizval 
Eras is found, rightly we think, in the time of Charlemagne, not in 
that of Gregory I. The dates for periods are 100, 312, 590, 800, 
1073, 1294, 1517, 1648. The second date, 312, assumes an unproved 
edict of that year (pp. 5, 50). Either the date 311, or better, 313, is 
preferable. The rubrical divisions are clearly defined under the heads, 
Missions, Polity, Doctrine, Christian Life, Worship. In the execution 
of the plan the apportionment of chapters follows faithfully the course 
of the history, now one topic taking the lead and now another. Funda- 
mentally there are but three main rubrics, Doctrine, Life, Organization. 
Missions are part of the work of the Church. Worship is one expression 
of its life. Professor Fisher’s development of his general plan is so true 
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to the subject of the history that it really follows in the main a better 
rubrical division than is stated on pages 2 and 3, particularly in the 
association of “ Life” and “ Worship.” The conjunction of “ Worship” 
with “ Polity,” in one instance, is suggestive of the deeper meaning which 
the rubric “ Organization ” should have, and which it gains when it is 
connected with Doctrine and Life, and appears as one of the three main 
aspects of historical Christianity. 

The relation of Christianity to secular history is a subject which Pro- 
fessor Fisher treats with special fullness, as compared with other church 
historians. He evidently agrees with Professor Creighton, that ecclesiasti- 
cal history cannot be written upon merely ecclesiastical lines. No part 
of this book, which is everywhere instructive and readable, is more fresh 
and attractive than the chapters in which the events of church history are 
treated in their connection with political history. 

With this topic of the progress of Christianity in its connection with 
secular history, that of doctrinal history is specially elaborated. The 
author sketches in a masterly way the course of doctrinal develop- 
ment, and reviews the leading controversies. His judgments are firm, 
but never narrow nor partisan. They are necessarily compact in state- 
ment, yet remarkably clear. Sometimes in a few sentences a verdict is 
rendered that reveals to any one familiar with the subject the superiority 
of the writer’s powers of historical judgment as well as the comprehen- 
siveness of his scholarship. The method and style in this portion of the 
book, as elsewhere, are so free from what is technical and professional 
that the general reader will find it adapted to his needs. It is much to 
be desired that the members of our churches should become more gen- 
erally acquainted with the history of Christian doctrine than is now the 
case. Professor Fisher’s book supplies the needed help. 

The topic of Christian Life is allotted a due place, and its treatment 
shows the same judicious use of the best materials that characterizes 
other divisions. We cannot but think that there is at present more room 
and call for new investigation and profound reflection in this province of 
church history than in any other. Much has been done to show the in- 
fluence of the Church at different periods in the great spheres of human 
life, but what was the power that wrought? What was Christianity, as 
the ultimate spring and motive of life, to its followers from age to age? 
What was it over and beyond natural religion and natural ethics, Aris- 
totelianism, Confucianism, human reason and the human conscience ? 
Professor Fisher’s sections on Christian Life help to the understanding of 
such questions and show what Christianity has done for men. They 
stimulate to yet further questionings as to what it is in men. 

The author modestly alludes to the liability to inaccuracies of such a 
work as he has attempted. We have found it noticeably free from minor 
inadvertences, even in the proofreading. It is well supplied with Maps 
and Tables, and has a full Index, prepared by Mr. Henry E. Bourne, to 
whom the author acknowledges still further indebtedness. 

On critical questions connected with the earlier history of the church 
evident pains has been taken to keep well within the lines of established 
fact and sifted results. This wise caution makes all the more noteworthy 
the paragraphs which treat of opinions upon theological topics now 
under discussion — as the Sacred Canon, Inspiration, Atonement, Escha- 
tology. The few words on the “Rise of the New Testament Canon” 
(pp. 78, 79) may be particularly referred to for their suggestiveness, 
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The account of the Origin of the Apostles’ Creed on pages 66 and 67, 
seems to us somewhat over-cautious. In its old Roman form this Creed 
probably dates earlier than the middle of the third century ; and Caspari 
has, to say the least, invalidated the theory that it sprung from earlier 
“ rules of faith.” It seems to be more likely that these rules are expan- 
sions or interpretations of the baptismal symbols, of which the old Roman 
Creed is an example, and for the West the archetype. 

In conclusion, while again expressing the hope that the remarkable 
clearness, fairness, judgment, and literary skill with which this volume is 
prepared, as well as the importance of its theme, will secure for it a very 
wide reading in the churches, as well as in the higher institutions of 
learning, we can assure its author that none will more highly appreciate 
his service, or be more grateful to him, than those whose duty it is to 
cultivate the same noble science which he is promoting so industriously 
and successfully. 

Egbert C. Smyth. 


CHRISTIAN Facts AND Forces. By NEwMAN SmyTH, author of “ Old Faiths 
in New Light,” “‘ The Reality of Faith,” ete., pp. 267. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1887. 


These sermons, as the author states in the dedication of the volume, 
are the product in part of his last year’s ministry. They bear on every 
page the marks of immediate connection with the spiritual life of his con- 
gregation. No heat is lost in the passage from the study to the pulpit. 
Sometimes the message will brook no words of introduction, the preacher 
contenting himself with a simple reference to the thought of the preced- 
ing Sabbath, or with the direct form of personal address, “I wish to 
speak to you this morning ;” while the conclusion of the sermon not in- 
frequently shows the reluctance of the preacher to give over the truth in 
the hearing which he has gained for it, — “ But I must break off my ser- 
mon,” “ I must close with the half not uttered.” The sermons have the 
directness, the timeliness, the throb of sermons prepared week by week in 
the thought of the spiritual needs of men. They are practical in the sense 
that the preacher is endeavoring through them to bring the truth which 
he holds in assured possession to the help of life. Dr. Smyth is evidently 
a student of human nature and a keen sympathizer with men in their sins 
and sufferings and wrongs. But his first impulse to preach comes from 
the side of truth. He does not put into the Scriptures under the stress of 
life. He starts from out the Scriptures with a message of hope. Many 
of the sermons in the present volume are the evident outcome of studies 
in the closing periods of the life of our Lord. And yet they are not 
studies but sermons. Dr. Smyth knows how to divide in his use of ma- 
terial. The author and the preacher are held, each to his proper func- 
tion. The sermons show that he has more to say, but one must turn to 
his books for the philosophical or theological statement. 

The ruling idea of this volume is what might be expected in the knowl- 
edge of the theological writings of Dr. Smyth. It is everywhere the 
Christian conception of God, of truth, of life. But the expression of 
this thought is peculiarly free from the contentious spirit of the times. 
There is only the most occasional and incidental reference to existing con- 
troversies in the Church. The truth, as the preacher conceives it, is stated 
in its positive and practical relations. And how positive and practical 
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these relations are, we may discover in the range and direction of thought 
in the sermons before us. Some of the titles are—‘The Changed 
World,” “ Standing in the Truth,” “The Positiveness of Jesus,” “The 
Beginnings of Discipleship,” “The Christian Revelation of Life,” “A 
Real Sense of Sin,” “ Misunderstanding Christ,” “The Great Require- 
ment,” “The Limits of Spiritual Manifestation,” “The Interdependence 
of all the Saints.” 

The sermon on “ Standing in the Truth” is a remarkably strong and 
impressive statement of the moral element in Christianity. 


‘ In this one short text, ‘ He stood not in the truth because there is no truth in him,’ 
Jesus puts before us the real thing to be desired in our anxiety to stand in the 
truth. And like all other real things of worth to us, this object to be desired 
pertains to a man’s character. The truth must be in us, or we cannot abide in 
the truth. Having no truthfulness within, the Evil One lost his standing in the 
truth of God’s universe without him. He had fallen from the truth because 
there was no truthfulness within him. 

“This extremest case of Satanic falling from the truth illustrates the whole 
process of descent of soul from the truth. According to this word of Jesus, we 
may take it as general law, that a mortal being must himself be truthful in 
order to maintain his standing in the truth of things. A man cannot know the 
truth of nature if he cherishes a lie in his heart. The soul must itself be truth- 
ful to see the truth. When we exhort men, therefore, to stand fast in the faith, 
we need, if we would follow Christ’s example, to look to it first and last that 
we and they are in our spirits of the truth. If not, we shall not find by all our 
logic, sure, sunny standing-place in the truth... . 

“ The universe is a moral universe and its forces are honest forces. Soon or 
late, in this world or another, the end of inward untruthfulness is certain as the 
law of gravitation. The moral universe can be relied upon eventually to throw 
out everyimmoral man. Without are the idolaters, and every one that loveth and 
maketh a lie.” 


The following extract from the sermon on “A Real Sense of Sin,” 
shows the discrimination of the preacher in dealing with the more serious 
aspects of spiritual experience. 


“We cannot hold our conception of God, and attach to it a conviction of sin 
which belongs to another conception of God. We cannot retain a religious 
feeling or experience which is the reflex of our predominant conception of God, 
if we have habitually in our mind a different thought of God. For example, 
when St. Augustine ceased to think of this world as under the dominion of the 
powers of good and evil, and believed in one true God, he saw the sins of his 
youth in altogether a newlight. Soas we change, or clarify, or Christianize our 
thought of God, our religious feelings will naturally follow that change, and 
our sense of sin, if it be genuine, will correspond to our thought of what God 
is, and of what we are towards God. Yet just at this point we are apt to fall 
into religious fictitiousness. We may not discern how great has been the change 
which has come over men’s thoughts concerning God, and so vainly strive to 
force ourselves into emotions and convictions which were true to former ideas 
of God, but which are not true to our prevalent thought of God.” 


The sermons on “ Putting the Witness away ” (referring to the desire 
of the Jews to kill Lazarus), on “ The Gospel a Gift to the Senses,” and 
on “ Zebedee’s Absence,” are peculiarly fresh in subject and treatment. 
The most helpful sermon in the volume is on “ Reconciliation with Life,” 
from which a closing extract is taken. 


‘«¢ Nevertheless I must walk to-day, and to-morrow, and the day following.’ 
Not to the Son of man alone, but to every man there come inevitable days of 
life. No human will can escape the necessity of saying at some hour, ‘I 
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must.’ Even Napoleon has his St. Helena. We say, ‘I will,’ and the next 
day finds ourselves saying, ‘I must.’ God never suffers us to say the one for 
many hours without compelling us to say the other. iggy, rey we go our 
way, and look up to find ourselves facing the inevitable. ‘There it is, steadily 
confronting us. It is hard as the face of a precipice. We cannot go around it. 
We cannot climb over it. We must stand still before it. There is no word of 
our — speech which we more cordially dislike than this same short word, 
must. e will not brook it when spoken to us by other men. Any friendship 
would be broken by it. Love knows nothing of it. Liberty consists in refusing 
to speak it when kings proclaim it or any foreign might commands it. Men 
have died rather than yield to it. Yet nature every day compels us to say it, 
and hard providences often wring it from broken hearts. There is a strange 
contradiction between our vital instinct of freedom and this inevitableness 
of so much of human life. We do not recognize this variance between con- 
stitution and necessity in other objects which have their appointed places in 
the order of nature. We are aware of no contradiction to the nature of matter 
when we say the molecules of oxygen and hydrogen must combine in certain 
definite proportions. It would be no insult to a star to declare it must keep 
true time over our meridian. Nature is oné ordered compulsion. But from 
the first impulse of infant consciousness our human nature rebels against in- 
evitableness. The child has always to be taught the habit of obedience. There 
is some spiritual power in us evidently created for a free life unrestrained by 
outward compulsions. Sin is wild outbreak of freewill, and its curse. But 
the principle of rebellion against the power of nature over us, and our objection 
to any outward control, is a constitutional principle of human nature. It is born 
in us, and we can never be content to say, ‘I must,’ unless we can say in the 
same breath, ‘I will.’ . . . How we should learn to say ‘I must,’ is the subject 
of this morning’s sermon.” 


William Jewett Tucker. 
ANDOVER. 


ParisH Prosiems, Hints, AND HELPS FOR THE PEOPLE OF THE CHURCHES. 
eee by WasHINGTON GLADDEN. Pp. 479. New York: The Century 
0. 


This is more than a book, it is a library. Twenty-four writers con- 
tribute to its pages. But the volume is so skillfully edited that all confu- 
sion is avoided. Dr. Gladden presides over the book with the ease of a 
master at a feast. He never obtrudes his personality, but it is nowhere 
wanting, informing the book with rare good sense, clear moral discrimina- 
tion, and the charm of a direct and practical purpose. The sections from 
his own pen reveal the writer’s fresh, pointed, manly way of dealing with 
all social and business questions. He is as happy in brushing away the 
absurdities in the charge of “Stealing a minister,” as he is in enforcing 
upon laymen ‘‘ The duty of taking office” in the church, or of illustrating 
“* Man’s work in the local church.” Whatever Dr. Gladden has to say 
upon these and kindred topics is so full of sense, so healthy in its tone, 
so bright and so true, that the reader quickly passes from interest to 
hearty assent. 

The origin of the book is ascribed in the preface to Mrs. Margaret 
Woods Lawrence, whom the editor graciously characterizes as that “ elect 
lady, who, as maiden, wife, and widow, has borne names endeared to the 
church at large, and who has usually preferred to appear under a mask 
that has grown transparent with time — the literary nom de plume of 
‘Meta Lander.’” Mrs. Lawrence contributes one entire chapter — that 
upon the Pastor at Home — and several sections in other chapters ; and 
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the style of her writing, in its quaint terms, humorous reminiscences, and 
familiar treatment of some very practical questions of pastoral and social 
etiquette, relieves in no slight degree the otherwise severely business-like 
character of the volume. It is to Mrs. Lawrence that the readers of the 
book are indebted for the reprint of “ A Apele for Are: 2 The Sextant 
of the Old Brick Metin ’ouse, by A Gasper.” 

The variety of authors and of subjects precludes the possibility of a 
review of the volume in detail. Several of the sections have been writ- 
ten by specialists, but on the whole there is a noticeable absence of profes- 
sionalism. Hobbyists have been carefully excluded, and the relation of 
parts in the general scheme has been secured, as has been suggested, by 
good editing. Special mention ought to be made of the chapters or sec- 
tions on Parish Business, by Austin Abbott, Esq. ; on Music in Worship, 
by Prof. Waldo S. Pratt; on the Mid Week Service, by H. M. Scudder, 
D. D.; on Study and Pulpit, by Theodore T. Munger, D. D., and on Or- 
ganizing the Church for Work, by George R. Leavitt, D. D. The most 
unsatisfactory chapter is that on Parish Buildings. Some good hints are 
given in a blunt and vigorous way, but they are chiefly on the negative 
side, while the discussion itself is very fragmentary and incomplete. No 
one could expect a treatise on church architecture, but one might reason- 
ably ask for more positive suggestions in respect to parish buildings. A 
valuable reminder to churches in city and country is given in the title of 
the section on Unproductive Property. 

The practical effect of this book upon the churches will be most whole- 
some. It will correct many inherited abuses, and stimulate to much 
wise activity. A church will learn from it how to respect itself as well 
as how to treat its minister. And it can be read with advantage by the 
ministry, if a minister is not already inclined to state his case too strongly. 
The professional minister will get, however, little comfort from its pages : 
he will find himself rebuked and instructed in the lessons which are so 
plainly taught to the members of churches and parishes. 


William Jewett Tucker. 
ANDOVER. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. Lire oF Henry Cray. By Cart Scnurz. In 
two volumes. 16mo. Vol. L, pp. 383; Vol. IL. pp. 424. Boston and 
New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1887. $2.50. 

Cart Scuurz is, among us, a good deal like Homer’s imagined spec- 
tator of the fight, conducted invisibly through it by Hermes. He has 
unquestionably an immovable attachment to that republic to which he 
has committed all his fortunes, and in which he has made for himself 
so eminent a career. But a dispassionateness which is doubtless in a 
measure constitutional is in him fortified by a happy impossibility of 
viewing our national conflicts of one and two generations back with quite 
that quickening of the pulse felt by those whose personal and whose 
hereditary life is rooted in them from the beginning. Especially is 
Mr. Schurz, as enjoying an inviolable immunity from the “ Presidential 
fever,” qualified to describe its confusing effects upon the intellect and 
conscience of those who are smitten with it, as visible in the life of 
this most illustrious of all its victims. The author carries us back to 
1818, and from that point almost to the end shows us, with evident 
reluctance, what in Clay’s transparent character is only too plain, how 
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often “that strange disturber of impulses and motives, of perceptions 
and conclusions . . . clouded his discernment.” 

Clay’s life, as set forth here, gives the full impression of the other 
clouds through which his generous greatness so often shimmered uncer- 
tainly: his want of an unimpeached morality, though not of a spotless 
integrity, his want of a thorough foundation of knowledge, and perhaps 
his too impressible temperament. But though these things clouded his 
greatness, nothing could conceal it. From his boyhood till his death he 
took a first place everywhere, simply because he could not help it. He 
could throw away his advantages fast enough to lose the Presidency, but 
he could not help being greater than a President. 

Mr. Schurz has often enough occasion of grave disapprobation of Henry 
Clay’s course, but he never forgets the essential nobility of his public 
character. He describes as “the wellspring from which Henry Clay 
drew his political inspirations, — a grand conception of the future destiny 
of the American republic, and of a government adapted to the fulfillment 
of that great destiny ; an ardent love of the Union, as the ark of liberty 
and national grandeur, a Union to be maintained at any price ; an im- 
aginative enthusiasm which infused its patriotic glow into his political 
opinions, but which was apt to carry him beyond the limits of existing 
things and conditions, and not seldom unfitted him for the formation of a 
clear and well-balanced judgment of facts and interests. But this enthusi- 
astic conception of national grandeur, this lofty Unionism constantly ap- 
pearing as the inspiration of his public conduct, gave to his politics, as 
they stood forth in the glow of his eloquence, a peculiarly potent charm.” 

The biography brings out in surprising distinctness the measure in 
which the Great Compromiser, in and beneath all his compromises, was 
inspired with a hatred of slavery. This appeared from the time when 
in youth he vainly endeavored to rid Kentucky of it up to the time when, 
in old age, he fruitlessly repeated the effort. He could not attempt an 
occasional apology for slavery without betraying his scorn of it. If he 
opened his lips to bless, he was apt to end by cursing it altogether. The 
most amusing instance of this appears in the letter which certain mer- 
cantile poltroons of New York had procured him to write, in mainte- 
nance of his own compromises of 1850, and in which he would only 
spare one fifth of the space for strictures on the Abolitionists, giving up 
the other four fifths to denunciations of Southern disunionism. He could 
not, it is true, as Mr. Schurz points out, apprehend the absolutely “ irre- 
pressible conflict ” as could those Northern men who led the anti-slavery 
cause, as he was also incapable of understanding the mortal offense he 
had given to the North by sharpening the penalties of the Fugitive Slave 
Law. But he was constitutionally and territorially designated as the 
one who, through concessions to the South, often of baleful extent, was, 
now and again, to put off the inevitable collision until the time to which, 
as our author shows, he never ceased to look forward, when the free States 
should have so irresistible a preponderance that, if the South broke away, 
it could not fail to be crushed. The emphatic passion of his declaration 
that he would go with the Nation, whatever his State might do, must 
have been worth many battalions after his death, to keep Kentucky in 
her place. 

Henry Clay’s “ American system” has prevailed after him, with a 
thoroughness the prospect of which would have made him stand aghast. 
But the history of its fluctuations and mutations under him, the tricks of 
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prestidigitation by which he tried to convince his admirers that a tariff 
simply for protection, simply for revenue, for revenue with incidental pro- 
tection and for protection with incidental revenue, were all substantially 
one and the same thing, with a little difference in the angle of vision, 
is as droll as anything can be that is so curiously unintelligible. Clay 
was no great economist, private or political, and seems, like Fox with 
the funds, to have enjoyed seeing the duties go up or down as might best 
perplex the other side. Still, a man who so strongly accented the rights 
and duties of the national government could hardly fail, other things 
being equal, to like a high tariff best. 

Clay appears especially contrasted with one man, and mortally opposed 
to another, — Adams and Jackson. The author sums up John Quincy 
Adams very well as “a man of great ability, various knowledge, and 
large experience; of ardent patriotism, and high principles of honor 
and duty; brimful of courage, and a pugnacious spirit of contention ; 
precise in his ways, stiff and cold in manners; tenacious of his opinions ; 
irritable of temper ; inclined to be suspicious, and harsh in his judgments 
of others, and, in the Puritan spirit, also severe with himself.” He de- 
scribes him elsewhere as seeming formed to make admirable principles 
and character as disagreeable as possible. He succeeded only too well, 
when, under a tempest of dislike, and of long-surviving and ever-reviving 
slander, he, and Clay with him, had to strike their flag to the semi- 
piratical craft of Andrew Jackson. 

Mr. Schurz gives Jackson credit for certain blind instincts of the 
public good. A man so portentously ignorant could not very easily have 
any other than blind instincts. His services against nullification were 
great, and would have been essentially greater but for Henry Clay’s irre- 
sistible propensity for compromising. Mr. Schurz also regards his dis- 
trust of a National Bank as warranted, though exaggerated beyond 
measure. But he was himself a greater nuisance and danger than any- 
thing short of nullification. The absolute demoralization of the public 
service for one generation, if not for two, ought to have been enough to 
make an administration infamous. But even that is less than the abso- 
lute incarnation, in his own revengeful personality, of the most aggra- 
vated unreason of democratic absolutism. He was not an Attila, but in 
his lesser measure he too deserves to be called a Scourge of God. How 
strangely he contrasts with that other man, who also rose from the very 
bottom, and who also governed his countrymen absolutely, but only by 
reflecting upon them the light of the eternal verities from the mirror of 
his fatherly wisdom ! 

It is hard for even those of us with whom, in our youth, Henry Clay 
was contemporary in his age, to follow him back to the utterly different 
conditions before the second war with England, which his eloquence 
helped to make inevitable. His arguments and his prophecies were 
hardly borne out by facts, but, as Schurz thinks, he rendered a great 
service to his country. He delivered us from the misery and shame of a 
nationality that did not know whether it had leave to stretch its limbs in 
the world or not. 

Mr. Schurz gives an entertaining account of the tedious and uncertain 
negotiations in Ghent, and of the amusing brushes between Clay and 
Adams, held in balance by the Switzer Albert Gallatin. It is with very 
comprehensible feeling that our author recounts the passionately ungener- 
ous thrust which this grand servant of our republic afterwards suffered at 
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Clay’s own hands, because he was an American by free choice, and not 
an American because he could not help it. But Clay lived to be deeply 
ashamed of it. 

We cannot but see that this biography suffers essentially from lacking a 
certain smack of the soil, which of course it could not be expected to have, 
but which is only a subordinate and dispensable merit. The same remark 
applies to the style, which is, of course, good and clear, but perhaps a 
little wanting in color. 


Charles C. Starbuck. 
ANDOVER. 





GERMAN THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 





Kurzgefasster Kommentar zu den heiligen Schriften Alten und Neuen 
Testamentes, sowie zu den Apokryphen, herausgegeben von Herrmann 
Strack und Otto Zickler. A. Altes Testament. Dritte Abtheilung: Die 
Biicher Samuelis und der Kénige, ausgelegt von August Klostermann. II. 
Hilfte. Pp. 305-504, and xiii-xl 5 mks. 3B. Neues Testament. 
Dritte Abtheilung: Die Briefe Pauli an die Thessalonicher, Galater, 
Korinther und Rémer, ausgelegt von O. Zickler, G. Schnedermann und 
E. Chr. Luthardt. Pp. xiv, 440. Nérdlingen: Beck. 6 mks. — The 
first half of the commentary on Samuel and Kings was noticed in the 
August number of the “ Review.” It is therefore unnecessary to speak 
further of the author’s method. The second half, like the first, is char- 
acterized by its careful discussion of questions of textual criticism. 
With the present instalinent appears the general introduction, of which 
the excellent sections upon the Sources and the Text deserve especial 
mention. The commentary upon the Epistle to the Thessalonians and 
the Galatians (pp. 1-86) is by Professor Zéckler, that upon 1 and 2 Co- 
rinthians (pp. 87-288) by Dr. Schnedermann, Dozent in Basel, and that 
upon Romans (pp. 289-439) by Professor Luthardt. The well-known 
Lutheran standpoint of the authors, especially Zéckler and Luthardt, 
is sufficient to assure us of their position upon all of the general ques- 
tions under discussion between liberals and conservatives in connection 
with these epistles. It seems to the writer that the authors might have 
allowed themselves more space for a discussion of some of the most 
important and still agitated questions without detriment to the general 
plan of the series. The criticism of Schiirer, which was mentioned in 
my former notice, apparently finds in the present volume especial justifi- 
cation. In the treatment of Galatians ii. the author contents himself 
with scarcely more than a reference to his discussion of the same subject 
in the commentary on Acts xv., where unfortunately the matter is han- 
dled in a very meagre way. The commentary upon Corinthians is more 
satisfactory, though one could wish for a more thorough treatment of 
1 Corinthians xv. and of 2 Corinthians xii. In regard to the historical 
setting the author rejects the theory of a lost epistle between our present 
First and Second, and assumes but one visit to Corinth upon the part of 
the apostle before the composition of 2 Corinthians. Concilien- 
geschichte. Nach den Quellen bearbeitet von Carl Joseph von Hefele. 
Fortgesetzt von J. Cardinal Hergenréther. Achter Band. Freiburg im 
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Breisgau: Herder. 8vo, pp. vii, 896. 9.60 mks. —The continuation 
of Hefele’s “ History of Christian Councils,” interrupted for thirteen 
years, is resumed with the present volume, which treats Die Zwischenzeit 
vom Basler bis zum fiinften Lateran-Concil and Das Achtzehnte allge- 
meine oder fiinfte Lateran-Concil. With the completion of the revised 
edition of Vol. IV. the aged author was obliged to lay down his pen and 
to entrust the continuation of the revision to his pupil, Professor Knépfler. 
From his hand has already appeared (1886) the second edition of Vol. V., 
and Vols. VI. and VIL. are soon to follow. The work done by Professor 
Kndpfler is most thorough, and puts the fifth volume, in a largely aug- 
mented form, fully abreast of the times. The theological world may 
therefore promise itself from his hands a revision of the remaining vol- 
umes in every way worthy of the original. The present volume, by Car- 
dinal Hergenrither, is a continuation — not a revision —of Hefele’s 
work, which in the first edition was carried no further than the seventh 
volume. Hergenréther has undertaken to complete the whole work (for 
which at least two more volumes will be required), and Vol. IX. will shortly 
appear. It is unnecessary to say that the volume just issued exhibits the 
widest research and the most careful scholarship. The author’s reputa- 
tion is a sufficient guaranty for the quality of the work done, and his 
connection with the Vatican library furnishes him with unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for the collection of materials. The general plan pursued is the 
same as that of Hefele, and the author has endeavored to remain true to 
the methods and principles of his predecessor. Die Heiligen. Ein 
Beitrag zum geschichtlichen Verstindniss der Offenbarung Johannis und 
der altchristlichen Verfassung, von Past. Dr. C. H. Manchot. Leipzig: 
Veit. 8vo, pp. vii, 160. 5 mks.— This is one of the most remarkable 
books that has appeared in the sphere of early church history for many 
years. The learning and ability of the author are not to be denied, but 
his imagination runs completely away with him, and his results are, most 
of them, absolutely without historical worth. His thesis is that the Saints 
of the Apocalypse and of the earliest Christian literature do not embrace all 
true Christians, but form an especial and higher class by themselves. His 
proofs, drawn from the New Testament and other early Christian writ- 
ings, are most remarkable, and where he finds difficulties he does not hesi- 
tate to emend the text. His fondness for allegory leads him to some very 
wild speculations which are worthy to be compared with those of the Alex- 
andrian fathers. Among other interesting discoveries he finds that the 
Paul whom we know is not one but two persons —a Saint Paul and an 
Apostle Paul — whom tradition has confounded. It is not necessary to 
describe the book further. It is certainly worth reading a3 an excellent 
lesson in historical method. 





PERIODICALS. 


Religion nach dem Neuen Testament, mit besonderer Beziehung auf 
das Verhiiltniss des Sittlichen und Religidsen und auf das Mystische in 
der Religion, von Dr. Julius Késtlin. Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 
1888. Heft I., pp. 7-102. — An interesting article by the Halle Professor 
of Dogmatics, the author of the well-known “ Life of Luther.” The writer 
discusses, first, the general utterances of Jesus and of the New Testa- 
ment, secondly, the special Pauline and Johannine expressions, and finally 
considers the religious Being in his relation to himself and to his own 
good. He concludes with the following words, which form an excellent 
summary of the article : “ So ist die Religion des Neuen Testamentes ein 
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ganz durch Gott bestimmtes Leben und zugleich ein Leben wahrhafter 
Selbstbestimmung in der Gemeinschaft mit Gott. So ist sie Selbsthingabe, 
in welcher der Mensch sich selbst gewinnt zu wahrem, ewigem Leben.””—— 
Die Apokalypse gegen die jiingste kritische Hypothese in Schutz genom- 
men, von Dr. Willibald Beyschlag. Ibid., pp. 102-138. — The writer 
discusses at considerable length the theory of Vischer that the Apoca- 
lypse is the Christian revision of an originally Jewish work. He takes 
up Vischer’s positions in detail, and combats them most energetically, con- 
cluding that the theory is entirely baseless. In his interpretation of the 
difficult passages which come under discussion the writer lays great stress 
upon the poetical character of the Apocalypse, and complains that Vischer 
treats it as mere prose and displays a lamentable lack of the religious 
and esthetic feeling necessary to understand the book. The same traits 
are therefore prominent in the present article which characterize the au- 
thor’s well-known “ Life of Christ,” and which give to that an zsthetic 
interest at the expense of critical worth. 
Arthur C. McGiffert. 
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Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 
One Girl’s Way Out. By Howe Benning, author of “ Miss Charity’s House,” 
* Quiet Corners,” etc. Pp. 368. 1887. $1.25 ;———-The Sewells; or, To 
Every Man his Work. A story of Every Day Life. By M. E. Winslow, au- 
thor of “ Enderby Bible Class,” ete. Pp.357. 1887. $1.50 ; Sermons for 
Children. By A. Hastings Ross, Pastor of the First Congregational Church of 
Port Huron, Michigan. Pp. viii, 323. 1887. $1.25. 

Cupples & Hurd, Boston. Letters from Colorado. By H. L. Wason. Pp. 
xi, 158. 1887. $1.25 ;——Old New England Days. A story of True Life. 
By Sophie M. Damon. Pp. iv, 434. 1887. $1.25; The Monk’s Wed- 
ding. A Novel. By Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. Pp. 168. 1887. $1.25 ; 
Matthew Calbraith Perry. A Typical American Naval Officer. By William 
Elliot Griffis, author of “‘ The Mikado’s Empire,” “Corea the Hermit Nation,” 
and “ Japanese Fairy World.” Crown 8vo, pp. xvi, 459. 1887. $2.00. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. The World toCome. By William Burnet 
Wright, author of “ Ancient Cities.”’ 16mo, pp. viii, 307. 1887. $1.25; 
Knitters in the Sun. By Octave Thanet. 16mo, pp. 352. 1887. $1.25; 
——The Holy War. By John Bunyan. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by the Rev. John Brown, B. A., of Bedford, author of “ The Life of Bunyan,” 
etc. 12mo, pp. xxii, 379. 1887. $1.50; The Pilgrim’s ——e By 
John Bunyan. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. John Brown, 
B. A., of Bedford, author of ‘‘ The Life of Bunyan,” etc. 12mo, pp. xxii, 380. 
1887. $1.50. 

Silver, Rogers & Co., Boston. Brief Institutes of General History. Being 
a Companion Volume to the author’s “ Brief Institutes of our Constitutional 
History, English and American.” By E. Benjamin Andrews, D. D., LL. D., 
Professor of History in Brown University. Pp. x, 440. 1887. $2.00. 

The Century Company, New York. Songs of Worship. For the Sunday- 
School. Edited by Waldo S. Pratt. Pp. 265. 1887; Aids to Common 
Worship. Services of Holy Scriptures, from the Revised Version in the 
ome» and Renderings preferred by the American Revisers. Pp. xxviii, 

13. 1887. 

Funk & Wagnalls, New York. Paradise: A Novel. By Lloyd S. Bryce. 

Pp. 172. 1887. 25 cents. 
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DR. MUNGER’S BOOKS. 


THE APPEAL TO LIFE. 


A volume of Sermons. By TuHeoporE T. Muncer, D. D., author of “ The Freedom 
of Faith,” “On the Threshold,” ete. 1 vol. 16mo, $1.50. , 


Contents: The Witness from Experience; Christ’s Treatment of Unwilling Skeptics; Truth 
through and by Life; Life not Vanity; The Gospel of the Body; he Defeat of Life; ‘The Two 
Prayers of Job; Trust and Righteousness; The Twofld Force in Salvation; Faith Essential Right- 
eousness; Evolution and the Faith; Immoriality and Modern Thought; Man the Final Form in 
Creation ; Music as Revelation. 





The book is precisely what its title announces —a setting forth of the fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity as illustrated in human life and as confirmed in human experience. . . . The effectiveness of 
Dr. Munger'’s work is partly in its spiritual temper, partly in its literary form. In temper it is rever- 
ent, simple, irenic, constructive, responsive to the hanger of the heart for “the thing that is,” in the 
sweet reasonableness of a true and sympathetic man, who loves God and neighbors. — Zhe Christian 
Union (New York). 

Every one of the sermons is worthy of being read and studied, not only by private Christians, who 
will find them full of instruction, but by ministers, who should profit by the suggestions they give. ... 
The underlying mode of thought is to our mind one chief value of the book. ‘This will be helpful in 
the wider range of study, for the principle will apply a.nost everywhere. We commend the book 
especially to men who know plenty of abstract theology, but nothing of that humanity upon which it 
is intended to fit.— Zhe Messenger (Philadelphia). 

Mr. Munger is one of the great company, gathered from all churches, who believe that man must 
know and love God in order to fully develop his own nature, and that in this knowledge and love life 
will be brave, strong, and beautiful, triumphant over circumstances, triumphant over death. This 
preaching is cheerful and practical, but it goes deep, and it demands of every human being the best 
and the bravest that he can do.— Boston Post. 


THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. 


A volume of Sermons, with an Introductory Essay on “The New Theology.” 
a Fourteenth Edition. $1.50. 


Mr. Munger is a capital preacher. . . . The sermons deserve to rank with the noblest productions 
of modern times, they have the large sympathies of Beecher, the exegetical tact of Robertson, the 
literary finish of Vaughan, and the daring of Maurice. . . . Really fresh, suggestive, and inspiring. 
— British Quarterly Review (London). 

The very essence of the Gospel is here; no precious element is wanting; the insight of faith, the 
purity of sentiment, and heroism of purpose that shine from every chapter of this noble book will 
commend themselves to ingenuous and devout men of all creeds. — The Century. 


ON THE THRESHOLD. 


Talks to Young People on Purpose, Friends and Companions, Manners, Thrift, Self 
Reliance and Courage, Health, Reading and Intellectual Life, Amusements, and 
Faith. (Gs Seventeenth Edition. $1.00. 

Here is a book which, if we had our way, every boy at the threshold of life should have. It is an 
admirable book. — Chicago Advance. 


There is frequent and happy use of quotation and anecdote. — Springfield Republican. 
Ir 13 WORTH, FOR YOUNG MEN, DOZENS OF AVERAGE SunpDaY-Scuoot Books. — The Well-Spring, 


LAMPS AND PATHS. 


Admirable Sermons to Children, simple, short, and thoroughly interesting. $1.00. 


The preacher succeeds by reason of his earnest sympathy with childhood, his happy faculty of illus- 
tration, and his delightfal literary style. . . . The tone is healthful and admirable throughout. — The 
Exam‘ner (New York). 

Admirable reading in the family circle on Sunday afternoons. — Rev. Wasnincton GLADDEN. 





#,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


ll EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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SPECIAL OFFERS. 
HE ANDOVER REVIEW will be sent to Home and Foreign Mission- 
aries and to Theological Students for $3.00 a year, provided the remit- 
tance is sent direct to the Publishers. ms 
Tur Review for 1887 and 1888 will be sent to one address for $6.50. int 
For 1886, 1887, and 1888, for $8.50. cha 


For 1885, 1886, 1887, and 1888, for $10.25. 

For 1884 (the beginning), 1885, 1886, 1887, and 1888, for $11.75. By 

For 1888 the monthly numbers, and all the preceding 8 volumes, 
bound in cloth, for $20.00. 


Bas~ The above offer will enable those who have incomplete sets of the By 


Review to perfect them. 
THe Review will be sent for two years, 1888 and 1889, for $7.00 in As 
advance. 


Tue Anpover Review for 1888, with the excellent new hymn-book, 





By 
“HYMNS OF THE FAITH,” al 

Edited by Professors Harris and Tucker, will be sent to any subscriber on 

receipt of $5.00. 

To any present subscriber who sends $8.00 in renewal of his own subscrip- 
tion and for a new subscriber, a copy of “ HyMns OF THE FartH” will be sent 
without charge. 

The November and December numbers of the Review will be sent free of Co 
charge to new subscribers whose subscriptions for 1888 are received before ye 
January 1. Geo! 

LAaR¢ 

BINDING. — Subscribers can have their numbers bound in cloth for $1.00 a | Rost 
volume ; in half morocco, for $1.50. Cloth covers for any volumes will be 
furnished at 50 cents each. Transportation of numbers for binding, and = 

of volumes when bound, to be paid by the subscriber. addre 

The ] 





Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, and therefore remit- Post 
tances should be made by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to ci 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park Srreet, Boston, Mass. 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


FOR 1888 


Will contain, in addition to the best Short Stories, Sketches, Essays, Poetry, and 
Criticism, three Serial Stories : — 


THE ASPERN PAPERS. 


By Henry James, author of “ The Portrait of a Lady,” etc. 


YONE SANTO: A CHILD OF FAPAN. 


By E. H. House, author of “Japanese Episodes,” etc. 
This is a study of Japanese life and character, illustrating the domestic and social qualities of the 
people, both in their relations with one another and in their attitude toward foreigners. The incidents 
are grouped around the career of a young girl, from early childhood to womanhood, and the peculiar 
intellectual and moral characteristics of the middle-class gentry are skillfully depicted. Mr. House 
has spent many years in Japan, and is exceptionally qualified to understand and describe Japanese 
character and customs. 


THE DESPOT OF BROOMSEDGE COVE. 


By Cu: Les Ecpert Crappock (Miss Mary N. Murrree), author of “In the 
Clouds,” “‘ The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains,” etc. 





SIX PAPERS ON THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
By Joun Fiske, whose articles on American History in past volumes of the maga- 
zine have been equally instructive and interesting. 
BOSTON PAINTERS AND PAINTINGS. 


A series of papers on Boston artists who have in greater or less degree illustrated 
and advanced American art. By WiLLiAM H. Downes. 


THREE STUDIES OF FACTORY LIFE. 

By L. C. Wyman, author of “ Poverty Grass,” and by years of close observation 
and sympathy, as well as by literary skill, peculiarly competent to write accept- 
ably on this subject. 

OCCASIONAL POEMS. 


By Joun G. WHITTIER. 


ESSAYS AND POEMS. 
By OLiveR WENDELL HOLMES, 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS. 
By James RussELL LOWELL. 


Contributions may be expected from CHARLES EL1IoT NoRTON, THOMAS WENTWORTH 
HIGGINSON, CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, E. C. STEDMAN, HARRIET W. PRESTON, SA- 
RAH ORNE JEWETT, HENRY CaBoT LODGE, EpirH M. THomAs, Horace E. SCUDDER, 
GEORGE E. WoopBERRY, GEORGE FREDERIC PARSONS, MAURICE THOMPSON, LUCY 
LARCOM, CELIA THAXTER, JOHN BURROUGHS, OLIVE THORNE MILLER, ELIZABETH 
ROBINS PENNELL, BRADFORD TORREY, PERCIVAL LOWELL, OCTAVE THANET, and many 
others. 


Terms: $4.00 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE; 35 cents a number. 
N. B. THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY and THE ANDOVER REVIEW will be sent to one 
address for $7.00 a year. 


The November and December numbers of the Atlantic will be sent free of charge to new 
subscribers whose subscriptions are received before December 20th. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, and therefore remittances should be made by 
money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston. 
II EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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The OvERLAND MONTALY, established twenty years ago, has grown with 
the growth of California and the Pacific Coast. It has long been recognized 
as the only successful literary magazine published west of the Alleghanies. 
The leading feature of the coming year will be illustrated descriptive articles. 
Northern, Central, and Southern California, Oregon, Puget Sound, Alaska, 
Arizona, and the Rocky Mountain region will receive especial attention. 

It is not too much to say that without the OVERLAND MONTHLY it is 
impossible to keep informed upon the resources and growth of the Pacific 
Coast. Without lowering its high literary standard the magazine has become 
essential to the home-seeker and the investor, because it deals in a practical 
way with the development of the West. 

To lovers of literature the OVERLAND offers each month the best literary 
product of a group of new and brilliant writers. Its stories of Western ad- 
venture and mountaineering, Indian studies, and Pioneer sketches have be- 
come famous. Its short stories cover the entire range of Western life, from 
mining-camp days to the living present, and have been one of the strongest 
features of the magazine. Its literary reviews, editorials, and poems rank 
with the best of corresponding Eastern work. 





Advertisers who wish to reach the best class of readers west of the Missis- 
sippi, should use the pages of the OVERLAND MONTHLY: Eastern agent, 
J. Walter Thompson, 39 Park Row, New York. 


——— $4.00 PER YEAR——= 


One Sample Copy Twenty-five Cents. 


The Overland Monthly Publishing Company, 


415 MONTGOMERY ST, SAN FRANCISCO. 


It makes one dissatisfied with his home to read it. — Newton (Mass.) Graphic. 

A bright and interesting reflection of literary life and thought on the Pacific Coast. 
Christian Union. 
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CHRISTIAN THOUGHT, 
CHARLES F. DEEMS, D. D., LL. D., Editor 


A Bi-Monthly Magazine, each number containing nearly 100 pages, hand- 
somely printed on good paper. It contains all the lectures and papers read before the 
American Institute of Christian Philosophy, together with many other articles. 


“A most timely and important publication. I value highly its bi-monthly visits tomy study. Dr. 
Deems maxes the entire circle of scholars and thoughtful readers greatly his debtor, by his labors on this noble 
periodical.*? — Joseph Cook. 


‘“* A magazine whose visits are looked forward to with increasing pleasure.’ — National Baptist. 
“ Each number ably sustains the high position acquired in the religious world by this valuable bi- 
monthly.’? — Chicago Advance. 


“No man who aspires to keep abreast of the best thought of the age can well dispense with this publica- 
tion.’ — The Central Baptist. 

Tables of contents of the four bound volumes and special offers to new subscribers 
on application. The subscription for one year is TWO DOLLARS; clergymen, ONE 
DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS; single numbers, FORTY CENTS EACH. A specimen (back 
number) will be sent for TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


= 


PEARL OF DAYS, 
Rev. J. h. KNOWLES, Editor. 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine, devoted to the interests of the Christian 
Sabbath. Undenominational, non-partisan. This is the only magazine devoted to the 
Sabbath, and its aim is to assist in forming a right public sentiment respecting that 
day. Able contributors have been engaged for the coming volume. 

$1.00 a year. Single copy, 10 cents. 





** Care and painstaking displayed in its columns.’? — New York Observer. 
“ It is a timely publication, ably edited, and should have the encouragement and support of every one 
who desires to see the Sabbath observed as it should be.’ — Christian at Work. 


“ Treats every phase of the Sunday question in a strong and sprightly fashion. Beautifully printed and 
illustrated.”?— New York Christian Advocate. 





BOOK RECORD. 


A Bi-Monthly Magazine of interest to every book-buyer. Exclusively devoted 
to literature. Portrait of a noted author in each number. 
Fifty cents a year. Single copy, 10 cents. 


ALL BOOKS AT LOWEST PRICES. 





For descriptive circulars, or any information in regard to the above-mentioned mag- 
azines or any book, address 


WILBUR B. KETCHUM, Publisher, 


71 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The Need of It. 


Articles of great value are constantly appear- | 
ing in the secular and religious periodicals; and | 
any one who does not save valusble newspaper 
matter is losing a great deal. The words of one 
wiser than Solomon are pertinent here: “ Gather 
uP the fragments that remain, that nothing be 

ost. 

But all the methods for preserving newspaper 
clippings, previously in use, have serious defects, 
—take too much time to find them, to fold, re- 
fold, and replace them, and are not handy for rapid 
reference. Now the 





iy Topical Scrap-Book System 


does away with all these difficulties. With this 
He library any literary person secures (in handsome 
ay form, and at his fingers’ ends) a systematic clas- 
sification of all valuable newspaper matter. It is 
not one or two scrap-books filled with all sorts of 
matter, but 


A Separate Scrap-Book 


for each important subject, made expressly for the 
purpose, with the title lettered on the back. (See 
cut above.) 

Its Advantages. 


Ist. All the matter upon any given subject is col- 
lected together, and can be found in a moment. 

2d. It saves time. There is no hunting to be 
done, or folding, refolding, or replacing. A touch 
of mucilage at the top and bottom of an article, and 
it is in its place. This permits them to be re- 
moved when no longer desired, or parts of them 
to be cut out for platform or other use. 

3d. It is handy for suggestion, as well as for ref- 
erence,—a feature possessed by no other sys- 
tem. 

4th. It is convenient in size, being no larger than 
| an ordinary hand volume, — 64x10 inches, — yet 
tsi, large enough to preserve any amount of material, 
i) containing 120 pages. 

5th. A handsome addition to the book shelves, 
filling them with a fine set of leather-backed 
books, looking like a finely-bound Encyclopedia, 
and they are nothing less than that when filled 
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6th. And cheap beyond example,—a big point, 
for it enables a man to have a Library of such 
books, instead of the usual one or two, and at a 


small outlay. 
The Titles. 


We put upon the books any title you may want. 
The following titles are suggested: “ Illustra- 
tions,” “Temperance,” “ Miscellaneous,” “ Social 
Questions,” “ Politics,” ‘‘ Education,” “ Christian 
Work,” “Sermons,” “The Bible,” “ Missions,” 
“The Church,” “Christianity,” “ Personal,” 
“God,” “Book Reviews,” “Isms,” “ Eschatol- 
ogy,” “Sunday-School; The Young,” “ The 
Christ,” “Sin and Atonement,” ‘ Holy Spirit,” 
“‘Exegetical,” “ Devotional,” ‘‘ Homiletic Notes,” 
“Duties and Graces,” “ Preachers and Preach- 
ing,” “ Biographical,” “ Revivals,” “ Health.” 


Views of Eminent Men who have Used 
Them. 
HON. ANDREW D. WHITE, 
President Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


It seems to me that you have hit upon an admi- 
rable thing. My only wonder is that of Colum- 
bus’s companions, in the setting up of the egg, — 
namely, that no one had done so good and simple 
a thing before. 


REV. W. M. TAYLOR, D.D., LL. D. 
Pastor Broadway Tabernacle, N. Y. 


I received your specimen copy, and have been 
so much pleased with it, and with your whole 
plan, that I beg now to enclose check that you 
may send me twelve volumes, with the titles indi- 
cated below. I have lost a great deal for lack of 
such a series of books. 

From ‘* The Examiner,’? N.Y. 

We have received a specimen of the “ Scrap- 
Book Library ” for inspcction. It is the cheapest, 
most convenient, and best contrived plan for per- 
manently preserving newspaper clippings that we 
have ever seen. In its special field this series of 
books is without a peer. 

Price. — The volumes are put at the marvel- 
ously low price of 75 cents each, all charges pre- 
paid; 5 per cent. discount on 6 volumes, 10 per 









with choice cuttings. 


cent. on 12. 


C. VENTON PATTERSON & CO., 


Rocuester, N. Y. 
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twelve in grove; lake for rowing and skating. 
Classical and general course of study ; also pre- 
paratory and optional. For circulars and admis- 
sion apply to 
MISS A. E. JOHNSON, 
Principal. 


THE COOP NEWS 


GREATAMERICAN TO 1 ADI ES. 
Greatest inducements ever of- 


Sees. Now's your time to get 
orders for = celebrated 
F eas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass L amp, 
or Vigeeeer 8 pictionsy se F or full Wane 
ty (7 GRE AT AMERICA 
31 ms 83 Vecev 


pSTeoton 


ee os.: 14, 048, 130, 185, 333, 161. 
r Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STeet PEN CO. 
Works, Camden, N. J. Jehn St., New York 
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CAPITAL, $750,000. SURPLUS, $349,307. 

17 Years’ Experience. $10,363,800 Loaned. $6,450,681 of Interest 

and Principal returned to Investors. No delay. Not a dollar lost. 
DEBENTURE BONDS In amounts of S200 and comeie, for 
sele at our New York office 

at par and accrued interest, 

secured by our Capital and omyenn of $1,099,307. Each $100,000 of Bonds is further 

secured ~ 8100,009 of F on Real Estate worth over $250,000, 

deposited with the Farmers’ ve a st Co, of New York, with full power of sale, 
Each Debenture Bond is certified by said Trust Co, 
IS preferred, Mortgages will be made direct to the investor, Princ:pal and interest fully guaranteed, 
All Bonds, and interest by half-yearly coupons, payable at the National Bank of Commerce fa New York, 
For pamphlet with full information, and 450 testimonials by our patrons, ad 
J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., Lawrence, amen 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 
BRADFORD ACADEMY. 
For the higher education of young women. 6G M EMOR | A L+T A B LETS oe 
Buildings unsurpassed. Twenty-five acres — ‘ OF * POLISHED * BRASS * OR * PRONZR, *RICHLY 


¥ ENGRAVED,*AND*MOUNTED’ON "MARBLE 
OR ‘WOOD * BACKGROUNDS. 


Send * for - Illustrated * Catalogue. 
J.°& RB. LAMB, ‘59°Carmine’St. New*York 














MEMORY 


Wholly unlike artificial systems. 

Any book learned in one reading. 
Recommended by Mark Twatn, RicHarp Proctor the 
Scientist, Ilons. W. W. Astor, Jupan P. Bensamty, Dr. 
Minor, etc. Class of 100 Columbia Law Students ; two 
classes of 290 each at Yale; 400 at University of Penn., 
Phila., 400 at Wellesley College, and three large classes at 

Chautauqua University, ete. Prospectus post FREE from 

__ PROF. _ LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


On the Track of Ulysses. 


Together with An Excursion in quest of the so- 
called Venus of Melos. ‘Two studies in Arche- 
ology, made during a cruise among the Greek 


Islands. By Wit11am J. Stirtman. Fully 
illustrated. Royal 8vo. Carefully printed and 
bound, $4.00. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, ldIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 














N 1888 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fifth year, having 

met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double col- 
umn octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 
considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, 
and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel 
ani Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Informa- 
tion from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and'‘from the pens of 


It presents in an inexpensive form, 


THE FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS, 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, Sci- 
ence, Politics, and Art, find expression in the periodical Literature of Europe, and especially of 


Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within the reach 
of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever is of immediate in- 


terest, or of solid, permanent value. 


It is therefure indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the events 
or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general intelligence and 


OPINIONS. 


literary taste. 


“We have thought that it was impossible to improve 
upon this grand publication, yet it does seem to grow bet- 
ter each year. . We regurd it as the most marvelous pub- 
lication of the time. . Nowhere else can be found such a 
comprehensive and perfect view of the best literature and 
thought of our times. . It is unapproachable by any other 
publication of its kind, and is in itself a complete library 
of current literature, while all the leading topics of the 
day are touched and dis d by the best pens of the age. 
No inducement could prevail upon those who have once 
become familiar with it to do without its regular visits.” 
— Christian at Work, New York. 

“By reading it one can keep abreast of the current 
thought upon all literary and public matters It main- 
tains its leading position in spite of the multitude of aspi- 
rants for public favor. . A grand repository of the litera- 
ture of the age.’? — New Yark Observer. 

“*Such a publication exhausts our superlatives. . There 
is nothing noteworthy iu science, art, literature, biogra- 
phy, philosophy, or religion, that cannot be found in it. . 
It contains nearly all the good literature of the time.” — 
The Ciurchman, New York. 

“The more valuable toa man the longer he takes it. 
He comes to feel that he cannot do without it.’ — New 
York Evangelis!. 

“ To have Tae Living AGE is to hold the keys of the en- 
tire world uf thought, of scientific investigation, psycho- 
logic::1 research, critical note, of poetry and romaace.” — 
Boston Evening Traveller. 

“ Fiction, biography, science, criticism, history, poetry, 
art, and, in a broader sense, politics, euter into its scope, 
and are represented in its pages. . Nearly the whole world 
of authors and writers appear in it in their best moods. . . 
The readers miss very little that is important in the period- 
ical domain.” — Boston Journal, 

“The American reader who wishes to keep the run of 
English periodical literature can do so in no other way so 
thoroughly and cheaply as by taking Taz Livine Ace.” — 
Springfield Republican. 

“* Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well in- 
formed in current literature as by the perusal of a long 
list of monthlies.”? — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

o Foremost of the eclectic periodicals.”? — New York 
orld. 








“ There has been a vast development of literature in 
cheap and convenient forms of late; but so faras we know 
none has arisen which can take the pluce of Tae Living 
AcE. All branches of literary activity are represented in 
it. . In reading its closely printed pages one is brought in 
contact with the men who are making opinion the world 
over. . Always new, always attractive, always exhibiting 
editorial wisdom, it is as essential as ever to every one de- 
sirous of keeping up with the current of English liter- 
ature.”*— Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

‘It stands unrivaled, collecting the best thought of 
the day, and spreading it before its readers with a wonder- 
ful power of selection. . The ablest essays and reviews of 
the day are to be found here.’” — The Presbyterian, Phila- 
delphia. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.“’— New York Tribune. 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its monthly 
rivalk,’* — Albany Argus. 

“For a great deal of good literature for a little money 
Tne Living AGe leads the periodicals. . Itoccupies a place 
of eminence from which no rival can crowd it.’* — Troy 
Times. 

“ It saves much labor for busy people who have no time 
to go over the various reviews and magazines, but who 
still wish to keep themselves well informed upon the 
questions of the day.’’ — The Advanre, Chicago. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indispensa- 
ble literature.””— Chicago Evening Journal. 

“ At its publication price it is the cheapest reading one 
can procure.’’ — Boston Globe. 

‘lt has been our literary companion for many years, 
and it furnishes us with a Jiterary pabulum — historical, 
scientific, philosophical, philological, and critical — found 
nowhere else in the wide domain of literature.’’— Chris- 
tian Leader, Cincinnati. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the best 
thought and literature of civilization.”” — Christian Advo- 
cate, Pittsburg. 

“ It is unequaled.’ — North Carolina Presbyterian, Wil- 
mington. 

“*It is absolutely without a rival..’— Montreal Ga- 
zette. 


PustisHep WEEKLY, at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 
ir TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1888, remitting before Jan. 1, the 
weekly numbers of 1887 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be sent gratis. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


[“ Possessed of Litret.’s Livine AcEz, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber will find 
himself in command of the whole situation.’* — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.] 

For $10.50 THe Livine AGE and any one of the four dollar monthly magazines (or Harper’s 
Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both; vr, for $9.50, Tae Living 
Acs and the St. Nicholas or Scribner’s Magazine, post-paid. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston. 
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